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Birthday 


This is an elaborate birthday card with which to 

observe the 32nd anniversary of the establishment 

of the Army Pictorial Service, and I wish to thank 

the editors of Film News for their interest in our 

activities. 

I wish also to take this way of extending anniversary greetings to those who serve — 

or did serve, in wartime — in the Army Pictorial Service. Never large in number but always 
_ large in accomplishment, APS counts on the high morale of its workers to continue giving 

the_best in service for defense. 


Frequently, in the recent war, members of APS found themselves working in small and 
isolated groups; yet their production remained high in both quality and quantity because 
they knew their mission. To record the fleeting instant of history, to deepen tactical and 
strategic insight, to quicken and enhance the training of masses of men — it is to do these 
things that the Army Pictorial Service serves. My congratulations to the men who do them. 


CoLoneL W. JERVEY 
Chief, Army Pictorial Service Division, 
Office of the Chief Signal Officer. 
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C Fox its magnificent accomplishments 


in all branches of the service, 
on all fronts during World War II 


KG happy to have had the op- 


portunity to co-operate and serve with 
Army officials in developing the 16mm 
sound projector PH-398A (RCA Model 
PG-200A) that won top honors for 
outstanding performance, simplicity of 
operation and lasting dependability. 


| 


The KAYO "now brings the same professional quality perform- 
ance as used by the Armed Forces to Schools, Churches, Business 
and Industry. Available in two models: RCA “400” JUNIOR 
single-case sound projector. RCA “400” SENIOR two-case model. 


VISUAL PRODUCTS 
RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 


ENGINEERING PRODUCTS DEPARTMENT. CAMDEN. N.J. 


In Canada: RCA VICTOR Company Limited, Montreal 
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| CARRIED A CAMERA 


... as related to FILM NEWS by an APS com- 
bat photographer (Legion of Merit; Bronze Star; 
Combat Infantry Badge). Enlisted in 1942; re- 
turned November 1945 to Films for Industry, 


ayaer I’m going to tell you is not typical of the Signal 

Corps photographer in other theaters of war. Mine 
was CBI (China, Burma, India), and the experiences I had 
were peculiar to that theater, not to the whole setup. When 
you get into the jungle you have to become self-sufficient 
in more ways than one... 

I was an experienced man in the motion picture business 
before I went into the Army—and found myself in an ack- 
ack outfit. But by some deal in Washington I didn’t under- 
stand, after I’d been in the Army for about a year, end of 
1942 or beginning of 1943, I got one of those red bordered 
‘Immediate Action’ letters. So I didn’t go to the Signal 
Corps Photographic Center but straight to the 164th Photo 
Company at Camp Crowder, Mo. 

Our ccmpany was composed of approximately six combat 
units of an officer each, and four men: two motion picture 
and two still picture men. They used Speed Graphics. We fel- 
lows used Eyemos. There was also the newsreel unit .. . 
Alternate motion picture equipment was two Cine Specials 
(Eastman) and two magazine Kodak 16mm’s. I don’t know 
how they behaved. I do know my Eyemo never went back 
on me once, all through—perhaps because I never opened it 
the way so many of the boys did. I figure, a watchmaker put 
the thing together. Who am I to fool ’round it with a penknife 
or some such?... 

Each unit had a jeep and a command car but we never 
used ours. We were attached to a Long Range Penetration 
Unit—which meant you went where the mules went. Except 
when they went over the cliff, as they had a way of doing. 

Headquarters cf our company, including the lab unit, went 
from Camp Crowder to New Delhi, India. Other units went 
to principal cities such as Calcutta, Kurachi, Bombay. Some 
of us were assigned to photographing the whole logistics 
operation so lessons could be learned in the science of 
supplying an Army at war. Remainder of the company went 
up to China and Burma for combat coverage. 

One of those quick injections you get in the jungle put a 
photographer of this type of unit out of action. I pulled the 
assignment to replace him, and joined the 22nd and 38th 
Chinese Divisions. pushing the point ahead of the China- 
Burma road building crews in North Burma. It was our 
job te photograph the Chinese making these pushes. 

We stayed with Gen. Stillwell’s bodyguard and it was an- 
other of our objectives to photograph—or try to photograph 
—that great, modest man when he’d let us. Then, after 
several months, we had the privilege of having Merrill’s 
Marauders join us—three battalions of them, the cream of 
the crop of American jungle fighters . . . all volunteers for 
what they’d simply been told was a dangerous and hazardous 
mission on another continent. A fellow named Bob Beocklin* 
and I went out with the Marauders, and so far as we were 
personally concerned, the war began then. 

The way the Marauders operated was in a series of end 


* Boecklin went into uniform from the St. Louis Associated Press; is a 
un.versity teacher of visual education now at a university in his home 
town. 
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runs out of the hills onto the Japs in the valley and always 
behind their lines. Whenever the road building Chinese ran 
into a strong pocket of Japs, Merrill’s boys took over. Their 
job was to shake up the enemy, interfere with supplies, and 
generally make the position untenable. This way they gave 
the Chinese the chance to break strong points of resistance. 

Operating in treacherous jungle on trails, using rivers 
for roads, with no way of getting supplies or evacuating 
the wounded except by air, everything had to be parachuted 
in, including my film. Lots of times I had to pass up really 
wenderful human stuff and save what I had for the fights. 
It was hard figuring things and you were all on your own 
in that place ... Only way you could get your pictures out, 
was by air. When we accumulated wounded the officer in 
charge would pick a spot on the map that showed reasonably 
level terrain. We’d proceed there and cut enough out of the 
jungle for an airstrip a cub at least could land on. Bob and 
I would give our film to the wounded, with instructions to 
turn it over to the first Signal Officer or Message Center 
guy they might see. Then we’d kiss it goodbye and hope for 
the best. 

Out there in the jungle we used to get a laugh out of the 
ecards we carried. They said: “To all Unit Commanders: 
You are hereby directed to furnish this man with all trans- 
portation, rations and equipment necessary to carry out his 
photographic mission.” Ours were signed by Gen. Stillwell . 

. They were wonderful cards to have, some place else. 
But in the kind of operation we were in, you had to be self- 
sufficient. That meant: We carried 5-days K-rations for every 
7-days (if a monsoon wasn’t pouring down and provisions 
eould be dropped in). Otherwise your rations had to last, 
you just guessed how long. Just the same the outfit made 


'20-miles a day or more over those mountains every day, so 


we did too .. . I started out with 2400 feet of Agfa Ultra- 
Speed Panchromatic 35mm film plus the Eyemo motion 
picture camera, a rifle with 300-rounds of ammunition, 2- 
hand grenades. Later when a couple of mules fell off the 
cliffs I also carried an 81mm mortar shell plus a 60mm 
combat shell; a machete; a poncho; a jungle medical kit on 
a belt; 2-canteens of water; half a blanket—the whole blan- 
ket was too heavy with everything else, plus a few more 
things. Bob had about the same. With all this we crossed © 
a 7,000-foot range in a monsoon that the Kachins (mountain 
natives) said absolutely couldn’t be crossed at all. Our 
battalion took three days to do it and we lost 17 mules over 
cliffs. Almost everybody had malaria. I don’t remember how 
many attacks both Bob and I had. But there was no possi- 
bility of getting cut and no replacements. We just stumbled 
along and worked it out of us like the rest did. 

Setting it down just as a simple fact: we had to do plenty 
of fighting too, and in my experience you had to be a darned 
good soldier first, then a cameraman. On that hike we did 
500 miles in the mountains, ran into five major battles and 
32 minor éngagements. But except for fractured bones, 
malaria and typhus, Bob and I came through all right... 


(Continued on Page 33) 
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comparisons 


indicate this is the world’s 
finest recorder of its type 


NEW PRESTO 


Portable Tape Recorder 900-P 


MANY OUTSTANDING FEATURES: 


@ Three separate heads for superior performance 
(and for monitoring direct from tape). One head each 
to erase, record and play back. 


@ 3 microphone channels with master gain control 
in recording amplifier. 


@ Weston type 30 V.U. meter with illuminated dial 
to indicate recording level, playback output level, 
bias current and erase current. 


Complete in two easily portable cases — 
one containing the recorder, the other .@ 2-speed, single motor drive system. Toggle switch to 
the amplifying equipment. change tape speeds from 74” to 15” per second. 


Don’t choose your tape recorder until you see the new 
Presto Portable Tape Recorder. Write for complete 
details today. 


Write today to be put on our mailing list for “The 
Presto Recorder,” new house organ of practical ideas 
for anyone in the recording and broadcasting field. 


RECORDING CORPORATION 


Paramus, New Jersey 


Mailing Address: P.O. Bex 500, Hackensack, N. J. 
In Canada: WALTER P. DOWNS, Ltd., Dominion Square Building, Montreal 


WORLD’S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF INSTANTANEOUS SOUND RECORDING EQUIPMENT AND DISCS 
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Sig 


Army Pictorial Service is a Division of 
the Signal Corps. This introduction 
to The Chief and his Office is by — 


— DONALD BECKER 


MBAT experience—the most bitter in American history 
—is at the helm of the Signal Corps today. 

Major General S. B. Akin, who was sworn in as Chief 
Signal Officer April 1, 1947, was General MacArthur’s 
Signal Officer in the Philippines at the time of Pearl Harbor, 
Bataan and Corregidor. He remained with General Mac- 
Arthur throughout the war, participating in the long drive 
from Australia to Tokyo. For his services in the defense 
of the Philippines he was awarded both the Distinguished 
Service Cross and the Distinguished Service Medal. After 
victory, General Akin was chief of the Civil and Postal 
Communications Section for the Supreme Commander, Al- 
lied Powers in the Pacific, until he was ordered to the 
Pentagon to direct activities of the Signal Corps. 

Direction of the Signal Corps is accomplished through the 
Office of the Chief Signal Officer, an office that is as spread 
out over floor space as it is manifold in function, It is the 
purpose of this article to summarize, very briefly, the organi- 
zation and activities of the OCSigO. 

The Chief Signal Officer (and therefore his office) has a 
dual function. He is both a staff officer of the Department 
of the Army and the chief of a technical service. 

As a D/A staff officer, General Akin must furnish top 
echelon advice on all signal matters. He must formulate 
over-all Army Signal policy, supervise communication, and 
coordinate communication within the Army and between 
the Army and other services and friendly powers. He must 
recommend, to the major commands, training policies, tables 
of organization and equipment, and assignment of training 
and supply responsibilities. He must establish over-all photo- 
graphic policies. And he must provide representation on all 
joint and combined boards and committees dealing with com- 
munications. All this he must do as a staff officer. 

As the chief of a technical service, General Akin must 
establish and operate Signal Corps procurement districts, 
depots, laboratories and schools. He must engineer, install, 
operate and maintain fixed communications equipment for the 
command and administrative network; and he must operate 
the Alaska Communication System. The Chief Signal Of- 
ficer must procure commercial communications facilities for 
the Army. He must plan for those aspects of industrial 
mobilization which pertain to his wartime supply responsibili- 
ties. He must establish and operate photographic laboratories 
and libraries for both still and motion pictures. He is 
charged with the career guidance of military personnel, He 
must publicize new doctrine and techniques, He must assist 
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The Chief, 
Major Genera 
. B. Akin 


in joint Army-Navy-Air Force standardization ot electronics 
and of nomenclature for signal communications. 

He keeps busy. So does his office. 

The Office of the Chief Signal Officer is organized along 
two major lines: the Staff Divisions and the Operating 
Divisions. 

The staff consists of the Deputy Chief Signal Officer, the 
Executive Officer, the Fiscal Division, the Legal Division, 
the Signal Plans and Operations Division, and the Signal 
Civilian Components Division. 

Operating divisions consist of the Army Communications 
Service; Engineering and Technical; Personnel and Train- 
ing; Procurement and Distribution; and the Army Pictorial 
Service. 

Only the bare highlights of each division’s activities follow: . 


FISCAL DIVISION—In addition to the usual accounting 
and budgetary duties of a fiscal unit, this division reviews 
negotiation agreements and acts to collect monies due the 
United States from contractors. It also assists in drafting 
legislation affecting appropriations. 

LEGAL DIVISION—This division advises on and proposes 
gressional investigations, is concerned with labor relations. 
drafts contracts, advises military personnel on personal 
legal matters, and advises on patents, copyrights, inventions 
and licenses including legal aspects of interchange of techni- 
cal information between contractors and the United Nations. 

SIGNAL PLANS AND OPERATIONS DIVISION — This 
division is concerned with communications liaison, such as 
assignment of radio frequencies and call signs; wave propa- 
gation; representation on various interdepartmental and in- 
ternational groups, and lending assistance in negotiating 
telecommunications treaties. The division further exercises 
staff supervision within the OCSigO over postwar, strategi- 
cal, mobilization, national emergency and project plans and 
policies. It assists in planning industrial mobilization. It 
recommends tables of organization and equipment, reviews 
the plans for fixed communications systems, supervises the 
Signal Corps Board (which at Fort Monmouth, is charged 
with the review of technical development) and formulates 
tactictl doctrine This division also is concerned with intel- 
ligence and security, coordinating security matters with other 
departments, evaluating technical intelligence, preparing and 
disseminating the results of research, and ‘supervising the 
exchange of information with other nations 


(Continued on Page 6) 
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HE Photographic Division, Enlisted 
Department, The Signal School, is 
charged with the technical photographic 
training of both officers and enlisted 
men. Such technical training includes 
Camera Repair, Motion Picture Camera- 
man, Still Laboratory Technician, and 
Still Photographer. 


The recent great war proved beyond 
doubt the need for a greatly expanded 
policy for photographic coverages of all 
types. This need covers such items as 
military intelligence, morale, training, 
records, public information releases, and 
related subjects. The new situation also 
called for a more precise division of 
photographic skills, resulting in many 
new type units, equipment, and tech- 
niques. All these, geared to the mod- 
ern high speed fluidity of modern war- 
fare, made necessary the present in- 
structional methods in this school. 

In the early months of 1942, the Sig- 
nal Corps Photographic School was in 
operation at Fort Monmouth, New 
Jersey, as a subordinate section of the 
Eastern Signal Corps Schools. In order 


The Signal Ti -- 
THE KNOW-HOW 


Save ! 
$7 1900 


Sound Projectors Demonstrators 


List Price $298.50 


Our Price $179.59 


Here is a rare and unusal bargain! The 
Natco 16mm Sound Projectors Demonstrators 
that we offer for sale have been scarcely 
used! Many are merely shelf worn from use 
as window displays. Everyone is guaranteed 
perfect or your money back. 

Has dual sound and silent speed, 750 watt 
lamp, 2 inch [1.6 coated lens, 2000 ft. film 
capacity and an 8 inch speaker. 

ON SALE AT THIS PRICE ONLY WHILE 
QUANTITY ON HAND LASTS. BETTER 
HURRY! 


World’s Largest Camera Store 
Extending A Full City Block 

110 West 32nd St. © 113 West 31st St. 

New York 1, N. Y. © LOngacre 4-1600 
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to more closely coordinate the technical 
advancements in photography with the 
teaching methods of the school, it was 
moved to the Signal Corps Photographic 
Center, Astoria, Long Island, New 
York, the core of Signal Corps Pho- 
tography. Here it remained in its en- 
tirety until mid year 1948 when an 
echelon movement was started, moving 
it back to Fort Monmouth where it has 
become the Photographic Division, En- 
listed Department, The Signal School, 
Fort Monmouth, New Jersey. 


All instruction is predicated upon in- 
dividual use and operation by the stu- 
dent of the equipment which he will use 
in his particular job in the field. 

Instructors assigned to the Division 
have had a minimum of sixty (60) 
hours schooling in approved modern 
teaching methods. 

Classes are never over-crowded, and 
sufficient equipment is available to com- 
pletely outfit each student for the exact 
practical exercises which are identical 


Levelling the camera, a phase of 
sound recording work, as directed 
by Sgt. John Archibald for Sound 
Recording Section students at The 
Signal School, Photographic Di- 


vision, Fort Monmouth. 


with his field assignments during peace 
and war. 

Approximately fifty (50) students in 
various categories are graduated each 
four (4) weeks, and return to or are 
assigned to units in the field. 


OCSigO (Continued from Page 5) 


SIGNAL CIVILIAN COMPONENTS 
DIVISION—This is the newest of the 


’ OCSigO divisions, formed to handle Na- 


tional Guard and Organized Reserve 
Corps matters within the Signal Corps. 
It is an outgrowth of increased atten- 
tion to the civilian components of the 
Army. 

ARMY COMMUNICATIONS SERV- 
ICE DIVISION—This division operates 
fixed communications in a net that 
circles the globe, negotiates and adminis- 
ters commercial communications con- 
tracts, represents the Chief Signal Of- 
ficer on the Military Amateur Radio 
System, and assists in the preparation 
of communications publications, 

ENGINEERING AND TECHNICAL 
DIVISION — This division establishes 
Signal Corps research policy, represents 
the Chief Signal Officer on technical 
groups, supervises the Signal Corps 
Engineering Laboratories and the Army 
Electronics Standards Agency, reviews 
tables of organization and equipment for 
adequacy of technical personnel and 
equipment, assigns security classifica- 
tions to equipment, and develops elec- 
tronic elements for guided missiles 
activities. 

PERSONNEL AND TRAINING DIVI- 
SION—This division recommends allot- 
ments of military and civilian personnel; 
prepares and revises training aids; is 


responsible for the Signal School and 
ROTC activities; outlines military oc- 
cupation specialties; supervises all mili- 
tary personnel under control of the Chief 
Signal Officer, and supervises publica- 
tions initiated by the Chief Signal Of- 
ficer. 


PROCUREMENT AND DISTRIBU- 
TION DIVISION—P & D assembles and 
compiles requirements for all Signal 
Corps equipment and supplies; procures, 
takes appropriate action to achieve pro- 
duction and delivery of, and inspects and 
accepts such equipment and supplies; 
stores, issues, repairs, salvages and dis- 
poses of all equipment and supplies un- 
der the jurisdiction of the Chief Signal 
Officer P & D also exercises staff super- 
vision for the Chief Signal Officer over 
operations directly relating to the fore- 
going, including supply control and in- 
dustrial mobilization planning. 


ARMY PICTORIAL SERVICE DIVI- 
SION—Pictorial activities of the OCSigO 
include supervision over production and 
distribution of still pictures, motion pic- 
tures and film strips; establishment and 
operation of film libraries and photo- 
graphic laboratories; planning for the 
photographic training of military per- 
sonnel; and maintenance (with the Ad- 
jutant General) of the permanent still, 
motion picture and film strip records of 
the Army. (See Page 9). 
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‘Two modem teaching aids 


that belong your school! 


You add interest to classwork, make teaching easier and faster, with 
sound movies and tape recordings. And Revere gives both to you at 
their finest. Yet you pay no extra premium for quality! Thus, you can buy 
more projectors and recorders when you buy Revere. You can have a better 
rounded, fully coordinated audio and visual educational program without 
extra demands on your school budget. Your Revere dealer will be 


REVERE /6mm 
SOUND MOVIE PROJECTOR 


Ideal in classroom or auditorium for audio-visual 
instruction. Projects movies that are sharp, 
clear, with fine contrast and definition. Superb 
“‘Theatre-Tone”’ sound. Also shows silent movies. 
Fast 2-inch F1.6 coated lens and 750-watt bril- 
liance. Simple 4-point threading and fingertip 
controls visible in dark make it easy for students 
to operate. Speedy, automatic rewind . . . 1600- 
foot reel capacity... microphone and phonograph 
pickup... AC or DC. Easy to carry . . . speaker 
doubles as carrying case for projector and acces- 
sories, making a single compact unit weighing 


only 33 pounds. $29950 


glad to demonstrate these outstanding models. Phone him now! 


REVERE CAMERA COMPANY, Chicago 16, Illinois 


Please remember to say you saw it in FILM NEWS 


The Amazing New 
REVERE MAGNETIC TAPE RECORDER 


Extremely useful in dramatic and musical train- 
ing, speech correction, foreign language classes. 
Records lectures for later playbacks to other 
classes. May be used with extension speaker for 
public address at student gatherings. Magnetic 
tape recordings last a lifetime, or can be “erased” 
simply by recording something new on the same 
tape. Revere twin track recording gives full 
hour's time on single reel. Other features in- 
clude time and footage indicator, fast rewind 
and fast forward speeds, 5x7 inch elliptical 
speaker. Complete in handsome carrying case 
with removable cover. $15950 
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RKO 


: P ATHE Inc. 625 Madison Avenue 


New York 22, N. Y. 


Producers of many documentary films dealing with 
various aspects of the army of the United States, 
such as “BERLIN POWDERKEG”, “ON WATCH”, 
“MEN OF THE SHOOTING STAR” 


THE ARMY PICTORIAL SERVICE 


RKO PATHE offers the finest in staff and 
facilities, plus 40 years of motion picture 
making experience, for the production of 
specialized films. 


Outstanding theatrical motion pictures produced by RKO 
PATHE, including the world-famous “THIS IS AMERICA’ series, 
are now available in 16mm size to education and information 
officers, and educational institutions through: 


RKO RADIO PICTURES, INC. 
16mm EDUCATIONAL DIVISION 


1270 Avenue of the Americas 
New York 20, New York 


WRITE FOR INFORMATION AND CATALOG 


RKO 
RADIO 


Please remember to say you saw it in FILM NEWS 
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military photography is of 

a nature not immediately releasable 
to the public, it is essential that a mili- 
tary photographic service be kept avail- 
able for such work at all times. In view 
too of the rapid tempo of military oper- 
ations and the considerable time required 
to train the individual before satisfactory 
results can be expected, it is necessary 
for this military photographic service to 
continue active during peace as during 
war times. Known as Army Pictorial 
Service, the mission of this operation, in 
brief, is to serve the Army photograph- 
ically in all its branches by procuring, 
producing, distributing official War De- 
partment motion and still pictures for 
training, military and public information, 
purposes of morale and of historic 
record. 

As result of the activities of the APS 
over its past 32 years, photography has 
been increasingly recognized as an es- 
sential element in the presentation of 
facts to both the armed forces and the 
public. In thousands of books, magazines, 
newspapers, the picture credit line “U. S. 
Army Signal Corps” has made itself 
known the world over; as on newsreels, 
motion picture features and shorts where 
U. S. Army footage has been used. With- 
in the Army photography has proved it- 
self invaluable for intelligence purposes; 
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World's Largest Producer of 
Still and Motion Pictures 


identification of personnel, orientation of 
troops; instruction in strategy and tac- 
tics; fostering of morale by information 
and entertainment. It is used by high 
command for studying and planning fu- 
ture in the light of current operations; 
for research and analysis of equipment 
It is important for re-conditioning and 
counselling; for recording and teaching 
highlights in the development of hygiene 
and medicine. It serves the purposes of 
history. 


For the history of APS itself one must 
go back to Matthew Brady in 1861 when, 
having obtained permission from Presi- 
dent Lincoln and Mr. Pinkerton’s Secret 
Service to photograph battle scenes of 
the Civil War, he became this country’s 
first, if unofficial, military photographer. 
There was, however, not even a recogni- 
tion of communications at the time. They 
depended, primitively, upon visual sig- 
nals (wig-wags, lamps, ect.); or the 
early telegraph, but in unorganized fash- 
ion until, on March 3, 1863, Congress 
authorized “The Signal Corps” as a sepa- 
rate branch of the Army. Its first head 
was (then) Col. Albert J. Myer, inventor 
of the wig-wag system of signalling 
originally designed by him as a sign 
language for deaf mutes. 


(Continued on Page 10) 


Col. W. W. Jervey, since 1945 
APS Chief, has been concerned 
with Signal Corps’ activities since 
1935: in the U. S., Hawaii, and 
(1942-45) as Dir. APS European 
Theater of Operations. 
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Do You Practice 
TOLERANCE? 


4 - 
F for you in 
wr your combat against 


rejudice. “The House I Live In” starring 

rank Sinatra is a thrilling way to teach 
tolerance. Dramatizes a natural situation 
common to all of us and makes an honest 
appeal for better understanding. See this 
great film today! 


1 reel 16mm sd $27.50. Available for rent 
at all libraries for a nominal fee. 


Many other educa- 
tional films and 
filmstrips to stimu- 
late healthy discus- 
sions. Write for 
Free catalog. 


YOUNG AMERICA FILMS, INC. 
18 East St. © New York 17, 


PROUDLY ANNOUNCES A DOUBLY 
THRILLING EVENT IN THE ADDITION 
OF TWO SUPERB NEW FILMS 

TO ITS LIBRARY 


PRAIRIE WINGS 


Termed by DUCKS UNLIMITED as ‘‘the 

film on American Wildfowl ever 
created’, this beautiful kodachrome epic has 
been so designed as to catch not only every 
subtle nuance of the calls of the birds, but 
also through the medium of super-slaw-motion, 
has caught the birds in flight in their full 
plumage, showing every wing movement, result- 


sportsman Ok! 
been published illustrating and describing the 
film, and giving the names of those projectors 
on which it may be shown, since for technical 
reasons it has been designed for projection at 
silent speed on a sound projector. This booklet 
will be sent free to amyone on request. 
25 MINUTES SALE PRICE $175 
¢ RENTAL $20 PER DAY 
WILD BEASTS AT BAY 
Audiences have seen adventure films before, 
but never have they witnessed such breath- 
taking thrills as those revealed by the cameras 
of 6 world-f I » penetrating the 
for corners of the earth to make this historic 
record of adventure. 
63 MINUTES SALE PRICE $240 
RENTAL $12.50 PER DAY 


WRITE FOR OUR COMPLETE SET 
OF FREE CATALOGUES, l6mm & 
8mm FILMS 


NU-ART FILMS, INC. 
“145 WEST 45th STRECT 
NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 
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APS. from Page 9) 
PARENTED BY THE SIGNAL CORPS 


ovine of the Signal Corps’ story would seem to indicate that anything new which 

didn’t. fit into the existent scheme of things was made its problem. The very 
weather about which Mark Twain once remarked, everybody complains but nobédy 
does anything, had something done about it in 1870 when a weather reporting system 
was established—within the Signal Corps. (This has since grown into the Weather 
Bureau of the Department of Commerce) . . . In 1892 Signal Corps parented a balloon 
section; 15-years later an Aeronautical Division with one airplane—from which the 
present vast Air Force was developed. 

Since its inception, and despite its still being known by the now somewhat 
anachronistic name given to it in its humble infancy, the Signal Corps has learned 
to talk the complex languages of telegraph, telephone, radio, radar, facsimile, the 
optiphone, the still and motion picture. Governing its multiplicity of interests, 
however, the primary mission of the Signal Corps throughout, has been to serve as a 
communication agency of the Army, on a global basis. On this basis it should not be 
cause for wonder that the photograph, among the most effective of all means of 
communicating information, is also the business of the Signal Corps. There is, 
however, no record of military photography having been conducted or included by 
the Signal Corps until some 17-years after its inception when, in 1881-2, General 
Greely succeeded in producing a series of wet-plate photographs made during an 
Arctic expedition. At that time too the Signal Corps officially noted its first casualty: 
the death of a marooned Sgt. Rice while attempting to bring supplies to some of his 
marooned comrades in Baffinland. Further, when General Greely returned from the 
Arctic he set up a military photographic laboratory at Fort Whipple (now Fort Myer, 
Va.) which advanced the cause of photography in the Army by making it a regularly 
taught course, especially in Topographical instruction. Next record is that of the 
Spanish-American war by camera crews officially assigned and equipped. Their success 
probably stimulated the Chief Signal Officer of the time (1903) to equip 12-units for 
“recording historical events.” By 1905 field photography had been so far recognized 
as to become one of the specialties available to non-commissioned officer students, 
at Fort Leavenworth. 

Exactly when the motion picture camera was first adopted by the Signal Corps 
is not officially recorded. They were Signal men, however, who cranked 1909 “movie” 
cameras on the momentous official test flights of the Wright Brothers in their new 
flying machine. From then on at least, the motion picture camera has been a recog- 
nized adjunct to Signal Corps equipment; but it was still not until 1917 that photog- 
raphy achieved official status in the Army. This came when, on August 10 of that 
year, five officers—of the Office of the Chief Signal Officer—organized and set up a 
new Photographic Division, now the “A.P.S.” 


WORLD WAR I THROUGH WORLD WAR II 


A§ a Division of the Signal Corps, Army Pictorial Service headquarters are also in 

the Pentagon Building at Washington, a part of “OCSigO” (see this issue, page 
5). Organization of the A.P.S. consists of a Chief (Col. W. W. Jervey), an 
Executive Branch (Capt. E. R. Buchanan) and three other Branches: Photographic 
Planning and Requirements (Maj. M. A. Berard); Still Picture (Mr. Roland C. 
Barrett, Col. Sig. Corps Reserve); Motion Picture (Maj. G. L. Davis, Chief; Mr. James 
E. Gibson, Production; Mr. T. J. Murdock, Distribution). “Operating field agencies” 
supervised by the A.P.S. are the Signal Corps Photographic Library and Laboratory 
(still pictures) located in the Pentagon; and the Signal Corps Photographic Center, 
at Long Island City, N. Y. 

The Photographic Library and Laboratory is repository and service agent for 
the vast area of the still picture and is especially noteworthy for its historical 
collections: among them, the Brady live-action Civil War footage; General Greely’s 
Arctic expedition record; some pictures taken during the Russo-Japanese war by a 
young officer named John J. Pershing. Branch Chief Mr. Barrett tells its story in 
fascinating detail in Have You a Picture (“Army Information Digest,” Vol. 2, No. 7).* 

“S.C.P.C.” or “The Center” (i.e. Signal Corps Photographic Center), is the home 
of the Army’s motion picture and filmstrip program. Its headquarters at Astoria, 
Long Island, is a thoroughly modern studio. During a not untypical week recently 
there were 233 productions in work. Range of subject matter and length are from 
l-minute newsreel trailers to highly technical 40-minute medical productions as 
Inside the Cell, or the 8-reel Shades of Grey, analysis of the problem of rehabilitating 
neuro-psychiatric patients. In actual footage release SCPC’s production tops that of 
any Hollywood studio. SCPC’s laboratory processes more between 4 and 5 million 


* We would like to have reprinted it here, except that FILM NEWS’ readers look to this publication 
for news of the motion picture.—Editor 
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A.P.S. (cont.) 


PRODUCTION 


A “German” street scene 
for the S.C.P.C. pro- 
duction, WEARING OF 
THE UNIFORM. 


feet of film a month. SCPC’s file of stock footage is the largest in the world. On 
racks that cover 75,000 square feet of floor space its combined Prints Depository 
and Stock Shot Library Branch is custodian to approximately 100-million celluloid 
feet of history . . . In its very being as in its busyiness, SCPC is witness to the 
seven-league strides made by the teaching and training film within the Army since 
the introduction of 16mm (1923) and particularly of 16mm sound (1931). 

During the 19-months of this country’s participation in World War I the major 
effort of the then new Photographic Division was directed toward making a pictorial 
record of the war. (It was silent film then, of course, and principally 35mm*). 
Oversea photography was developed at the AEF laboratory in Paris until 1919, when 
the present Signal Corps Photographic Laboratory was constructed on the grounds of 
the Army War College in Washington. What demand there was for films to train new 
recruits was satisfied partially by contracting with commercial concerns for the 
production of 62-pictures. Such special films as Pershing’s Crusaders, America’s 
Answer, From Forest to France—the morale builders of the day for the general 
public—were made in conjunction with the Committee on Public Information. 

Drastic military cuts in the post-War I Army meant consequent setbacks for the 
photographic program, but the Signal Corps succeeded in 1931 in obtaining approval 
for a program designed to offer a year of instruction in Hollywood studios to train 
Army cameramen in the professional picture craft, and some of the present 
Pictorial Service’s best men were among those who took this course. Even more 
specifically, it was designed to acquaint, the motion picture man in uniform with 
the radically new developments in recording and reproduction to be used in sound 
films: which, by 1932, were already being produced by the APS. Such, in fact, was 
the demand for these visual aids that, by 1937, it was necessary to set up a Training 
Film Production Laboratory at Fort Monmouth and, in 1940, a similar lab at Wright 
Field (Dayton, Ohio) to take care of Air Force needs. 

It was with the outbreak of World War II, and particularly after the introduction 
in this country of Selective Service, that the military training film came into its 
own. Fort Monmouth’s facilities were swamped. To meet the situation the War 
Department on January 27, 1942, purchased the Astoria studios—built in 1920, at 
an estimated cost of $10-millions, by Famous Players-Lasky, they were then owned 
by Eastern Sound Studios; required adaptation and reconstruction for Army purposes. 
But by March 1, GI Joe had moved in... and in the offices from which Walter 
Wanger had once been in charge for Paramount Pictures Corporation before its move 
to Hollywood, Cal., Melvin E. Gillette became first Commanding Officer of SCPC.’’** 

Writers, cameramen, directors, technicians, administrative personnel came, to 
build SCPC’s staff, by assignment of officers from the Reserve Corps, of film-wise 
men from the enlisted ranks, by direct commissions, via Selective Service. During the 
organization period, the Academy of Motion Picture Arts and Sciences assisted by 
placing a certain amount of production with Hollywood film companies; then, in 
late 1942, the SCPC acquired a Western Division (in operation until November 1945). 
As during World War I, a major mission during War II was the photographic history 
of the conflict but of equal if not greater importance now were other types of 
motion picture: industrial incentive films, for example, as The Arm Behind the 
Army, Soldiers Without Guns, a series of Film Communiques designed to give 
workers a keener sense of participation in and responsibility for the war effort. 
Such films were shown over a course of 15 months to an audience that grew from 
65,000 te 8-million workers in 135,000 war supporting plants. 

In addition to basic training films in health and hygiene the Medical Department 
initiated a program of information and instruction with special subjects like Pick Up 
(on VD), reconditioning films like Let There Be Light; and the professional medical 
Series (to be treated separately in an early issue of this publication). Enjoying a 
unique position the Army-Navy Screen Magazine (now the Armed Forces pen 
Report) got across many a life-saving bit of information through the antics of ‘its 

(Continued on Page 20) 
* Other widths were also in use at the time, among them 28mm, first non-theatrical film in this —~. 
Barrett, Robert E. 


**Other C.0.’s following Col. Gillette (deceased 1947) have been Col.’s Roland C. 
Burns, Harry J. Lewis, Charles S. Stodter (present Chief). 


SKIBO PRODUCTIONS, Inc. 


Offers 


19 


Educational Short Subjects 
including 


CITY of WAX 


An enthralling picture portraying the 
fascinating Life of The Bees .. . how 
they work, live and love from birth 
to death . . . an object lesson for 
human society. 


Ballet of Mermaids 
She Climbs to Conquer 
Picking Locks 


Hundreds of other Short Subjects 
Write for full descriptive catalog 


Productions Inc. 


165 West 46th Street 
New York 19, N. Y. 


For Film—400' to 2000’ Reels 
‘‘FIBERBILT’’ CASES 
Satisfactorily supplying 
government agencies 
for over 15 years. 

Only original Fiberbilt Cases bear this 


TRADE MARK 
— LOOK FOR IT — 


FIBERBILT ‘CASE CO. 
40 W. 17th St., N.Y. C. 
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What’s New 


Ready for Development: 


70mm Combat Camera 


In the last war the civilians who 
went into uniform and were as- 
signed to photographic duties 
might have been press photogra- 
phers skilled in use of the larger 
camera, or amateurs whose experi- 
ence had been with the miniature 
picture taker. All sorts of cameras 
were used, even German makes, 
so that there could be no uni- 
formity of operation or result, and 
maintenance and supply were prob- 
lems With the idea that 
somewhere along the line there 
must be a compromise camera that 
would combine the best features 
of the large and small types and 
at the same time meet the require- 
ments of combat, the Signal Corps 
Engineering Laboratories, Photo- 
graphic Branch, went to work, has 
come up with this new job to re- 
place all existing models . . . Of 
rugged construction, it has a pre- 
cision built in range and view 
finder combination; automatic 
parallex correction; will take a 
series of pictures without re-wind- 
ing; uses 70mm for a reasonable 
sized picture; has features found 
in the Leica and Contax as e.g. a 
25-exposure roll film with auto- 
matic transport (5-pictures at a 
time). A specially designed lens 
gives superior definition. 


Automatic Field Enlarger 


... Accompanies the 70mm Combat 
Camera, allows for 8x10 enlarge- 
ments with definition; has auto- 
matic exposure, paper transport 
(roll magazine type) ... is ex- 
tremely rapid, and capable of 
operation in a lighted room. 


® Motion Picture Lighting Kit 


. . . Distinguished by being both 
electric and non-electric; very 
powerful; on the style of the old 
limelight but far more efficient .. . 
is suitable for use with color as 
with black and white. 
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EngineeringL 


Serves the Army Pictorial Service wif pes 


HYSICALLY speaking and because 

of space requirements, there are three 
Signal Corps Engineering Laboratories: 
Evans at Belmar; Coles at Red Bank; 
Squiers on the post at Fort Monmouth 
(all New Jersey). But these three are 
really one, and their responsibility in- 
cludes all of that vast variety of com- 
munications devices that form the nerve 


center of a modern fighting and defense 
force. 


Evans specializes in radar, meteorolog- 
ical, thermeonic research. Coles’ spe- 
cialty is facsimile, radio and kindred 
fields. Squiers performs research, de- 
sign and development of internal com- 
materials for electronic and communica- 
tions equipment; substitutes for critical 
materials; batteries; and—photographic. 


The Photographic Branch of SCEL, 
located at Squier, is the phoenix that 
rose early in 1946 from the ashes of the 
old Pictorial Engineering and Research 
Laboratories. As nucleus, it has inher- 
ited the PERL files and equipment; some 
of the old PERL people too, in fact. Of 
the 42 workers on its staff most are 
civilians (particularly the engineers, 
physicists, chemists); some are military. 
It is this Branch which is responsible 
for the major part of research and de- 
velopment in photography for the whole 
Department of the Army. 


In the world of science where so much, 
by tradition and personal choice is anon- 
ymous, and especially in the Army where 
teamwork is the ideal, it is not cus- 
tomary to name names. Special credit 
is nevertheless due here to the men re- 
sponsible for direction of photographic 
activity at Squiers, if only to apprize 
the noncognizant public of their caliber 
and qualifications. As regards Edward 
K. Kaprelian, therefore—Assistant for 
more than two years; for the past two, 
Chief of the Photographic Branch— 
Who’s Who in Engineering (1948) 


among many other things lists him as 
an M.E. in both mechanical engineering 


and optics; erstwhile Patents Examiner, 
U.S. Patents Office; Assistant Chief, 
Technical Data Division, Board of Eco- 
nomic Warfare, and Foreign Economic 
Administration. Since 1939 he has done 
development and consulting work in 
photography over a wide area; holds a 
number of patents himself; has written a 
number of papers; is a member of such 
distinguished groups as the Optical So- 
ciety of America, A.S.M.E., the Patent 
Office Society, the Royal Photographic 
of Great Britain, and a Fellow of the 
Physics Society of London. It was as 
‘a Patents Advisory Officer of the Chief 
Signal Officer, Legal Branch, that he en- 
tered upon his present career. 

Asst. Chief Bernard S. Lee’s connec- 
tion with Army’s laboratories dates back 
to 1941, during which time he has hand- 
dled such important assignments as op- 
tics for the General Engineering Branch 
(1941-45). A mechanical engineer from 
the University of Missouri School of 
Mines and Metallurgy, he is highly ex- 
perienced also in industry and in motion 
pictures, has worked closely with Mr. 
Kaprelian for the past several years. 
Another right man for his job is Edward 
P. Kennedy who was a motion picture 
engineer with Western Electric, Erpi, 
Bell and Howell, and DeVry. His mem- 
oirs would cover something like 25 years 
and include experiences as among the 
first, if not the first, of motion picture 
sound installation men. Mr. Kennedy 
is Chief of the Motion Picture Section, 
one of four under the Photographic 
Branch; the other three being Still 
Equipment (Bernard Maslow, Chief); 
Chemical and Methods (Steven Levinos); 
Analysis and Test (Frank Smith). 

It is under the guidance of such men 
as these, then, that the Photographic 
Branch of the Signal Corps Engineering 
Laboratories, with headquzrters at Fort 
Monmouth, N.J., is responsible for two 
general types of activity: (1) research 
into basic principles; (2) development 
of— 
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Laboratories 


PHIC BRANCH 


Research and Development 


—all still and motion picture taking 
equipment; projection equipment; 
printing, duplicating, enlarging, pro- 
cessing equipment ... all research in 
materials and photo chemistry; pho- 
tographic optics and physics . . . and 
everything in the way of corrollary 
equipment in conection, 


From the size of that sort of order, 
something vast might reasonably be ex- 
pected in the way of physical facilities. 
Surprisingly, however, all this and more 
is handled in a minescule building that 
might be mistaken for a_ schoolhouse, 
particularly at it is set so tidily in a 
grove of shade trees and neighborly ad- 
jacence to a playground for non-coms.’ 
children. Like additions to a _ rural 
schoolhouse outgrown are the half dozen 
or so Quonset huts also housing photo- 
graphic laboratory activities. The Pho- 
tographic Branch is well equipped, how- 
ever, with almost every facility neces- 
sary for research and development in 
photography. Unusual amongst these 
facilities are: (1) a very extensive col- 
lection of photgraphic lenses of every 
type possessing an unusually wide range 
of characteristics, used as a basis for 
design and performance as for the con- 
struction of experimental equipment; (2) 
an optical bench for testing photographic 
and other lenses, probably the most ver- 
satile and precise equipment of its type; 
(3) access to climate test chambers of 
the Components and Materials Branch 
of Squier Signal Laboratory. 


Additional work such as cannot be 
handled here or needs to be handled by 
such outside experts as cannot be 
brought here, is “farmed out” under 
guidance to non-profit research groups 
and centers of repute as universities, 
foundations, etc. throughout the coun- 
try. “Classified” projects in the nature 
of military secrets are conducted, natu- 
rally, within the laboratories at the Fort. 
Most projects, however, are “unclassi- 
fied” and their end results, as well as 
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information collectible along the way, 
are freely available to industry. It is 
one of the aims of SCEL to make infor- 
mation available: as it should be, so 
long as it it is not an atom bomb or a 
new gun, for it is paid for by public 
taxes. Conversely, industry, it should be 
noted, helps with what is current in the 
work of the laboratories. 

Dissemination of information is ef- 
fected by publication of scientific papers 
in recognized scientific journals; by dis- 
tribution of internal reports to other 
agencies of the Army and U.S. Govern- 
ment. A great deal of this information is 
passed on to the public by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, for example, 
through its various publications and 
channels, There is also the issuance all 
down the line of ordinary news releases 


concerning such major developments as 


are of interest to the general press. One 
of the hottest things being worked on 
right now and which we understand will 
soon be subject of an announcement is 
electro-photography (utilizing photo con- 
ductive material instead of film). Last 
announcement on the motion picture side 
of things was the important one con- 
cerning the 16mm projector, the ANFP- 
1, as recently developed in model by the 
DeVry Corporation for the Army. 
Projectors may still be the Big Prob- 
lem outside the Armed Forces but in- 
sofar as the Army is concerned, 16mm 
projector problems have been settled, for 
perhaps the next five years it is hoped. 
What was needed for military use—a 
machine of theater sound quality and 
adequate screen illumination for large 
indoor or outdoor audiences—has been 
supplied by the ANFP-1 Projection 
Equipment. The problems of taking and 
processing equipment are those on 
which the Photographic Branch is now 
concentrating. Particularly in the 16mm 
field combat development for cameras, 
processing, accessories, has actually 
“just begun,” according to those in 


(Continued on Page 15) 


What’s New 


Ready For Development 


© lon-Exchange Unit ¢ 


. . . Eliminates the limited water 
supply problem of mobile photo- 
graphic laboratories in which 
present processing techniques re- 
quire about 250 gallons of water 
to adequately wash 1000 8” x 10” 
prints ... An Ion exchange unit, 
consisting of 2 columns containing 
20 lbs. of indestructible resin par- 
ticles, can effectively remove pro- 
cessing contaminants from 10 gals. 
of water so that the latter may be 
recycled for further use. Thus, on 
a comparative basis, 20 lbs. of Ion 
exchange resins with 80 lbs. (ap- 
proximately 10 gals.) of water 
will do the work of 250 gals. of 
untreated water. ? 


® Immersion Heater 
(PH-539/GF) 


.. . A thermostatically controlled 
electric heater designed to main- 
tain the temperature of photo- 
graphic solutions withiny + 2°F 
and 70°F. 


Infra-Red Caimera (Long Range) 
; .. The Germans, during the War, 
photographed the coast of England 
from France, a distance of over 
20-miles. But their equipment 
was heavy, cumbersome, required 
three men to set it up. This camera 
goes them several times better in 
that it is compact, light, can be 
set up by one man easily and 
quickly. 


Under Development 


16mm Combat Camera 


.. . An effort to make one more 
motion picture camera that will 
meet requirements requested for 
use ‘under hazardous conditions 
where the heavier 35mm is im- 
practical. Cameras being unpre- 
dictable, the success of this effort 
can only be determined by making 
one and sending it out for a serv- 
test 
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Proud the 


The Maurer organization welcomes this 


opportunity of joining with other organizations 
in the photographic industry to express 

its appreciation of the notable 

achievements of the A. P. S. 


Maurer 16-mm Professional Motion 
Picture Camera — unapproached in the 
16-mm field for accuracy—for versatility. 


Maurer 16-mm Recorder produces sound tracks of the highest 
quality and fidelity. Standard amplifier equipment provides 
the full frequency range that standard projectors and tele- 
vision receivers are equipped to reproduce. A flat frequency 
range of 30 to 10,000 cycles is available. 


Maurer 16-mm Film Phonograph —a_ high- 
fidelity reproducer for re-recording that pro- 
vides a flat characteristic + 1 db to 10,000 eps. 


: New Catalogue mailed on request. 
J. A. MAURER, INC. 


37-03 31st Street, Long Island City 1, N. Y. 


16-mm Professional Production Equipment 
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(Continued from Page 13) 


charge. As the world gets smaller, such 
equipment—for peace as for war—must 
meet extreme requirements of humidity, 
of temperatures through — 65°F to 
+165°F; of such abuse as submersion in 
water; of all other such as make de- 
mands for real ruggedness. 


Problems handled by SCEL’s Photo- 
graphic Branch can come from all sorts 
of sources as, for instance, an Army 
Pictorial Service cameraman who finds 
in the field that his camera won’t give 
him something or other he wants from 
it. If his is a reasonable demand and 
would represent improvement, a project 
is set up to investigate possibilities. Or 
perhaps it is the Surgeon General’s Of- 
fice that is finding trouble in photo- 
graphing essentials for proper presenta- 
tion of a medical subject. Someone in 
the laboratory itself, working away at 
another project, may get a brain wave 
that merits serious consideration. .. . 
Maybe somewhere within the national 
military establishment an inquiry may 
be received from industry; or, less 
rarely, a request come from a university 
or other such institution for advice on 
equipment, Problems may indeed come 
from anywhere. SCEL itself, however, 
cannot initiate any project that is not 
properly requested, and officially inves- 
tigated, considered, approved. 


What is researched in SCE Labora- 
tories cannot usually in its end form be 
built there. Every qualified commercial 
company in the field is therefore solicited 
and given a fair chance to bid on devel- 
opment contracts—which are the busi- 
ness of the Laboratories. (Manufacturing 
contracts of the developed item are 
something else again, and the business 
of Signal Corps Procurement Agency, 
Philadelphia, Pa.) In the matter of the 
development contract the Laboratories 
work through a Contracting Officer— 
there is one on the spot at Fort Mon- 
mouth, who then clears through Wash- 
ington. The initial step takes the form 
of a “request for quotation” and men- 
tion is often made of such companies as 
are considered by the Laboratories best 


Government specifications 
for power as well as port- 
ability, ease of operation, 
accessibility for service, — 
decreed the AN/PFP-1 be 

in three units: projector 
mechanism, amplifier, 
L ig d for the 
Government by DeVry © 

Corporation, Chicago. 
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SIGNAL CORPS ENGINEERING LABORATORIES 


fitted to invite but the Contracting Of- 
ficer can add as many as he likes of 
names that are on the Facilities List. 
To be put onto that list the manufac- 
turer need only write the Commanding 
Officer, Signal Corps, Procurement 
Agency, 2800 S. 20th St., Philadelphia; 
or the Contracting Officer at Fort Mon- 
mouth; then properly fill out and return 
the ensuing questionnaire. 

Usually the manufacturer who devel- 
ops a project does not make, may even 
lose money. There are such advantages 
in cooperation, however, as perhaps be- 
ing in a better position to bid on a pro- 
duction order or contract because of the 
know-how acquired in making the model. 
There is no patent either on this mere 
know-how, which the manufacturer is at 
liberty to apply to the manufacture of 
his own machine for the commercial 
market. 

It is an indisputable fact that manu- 
facturers, made aware of government 
specifications—such as were set up ori- 
ginally in 1943 with revisions in 1944-5 
—have constantly improved their own 
machines accordingly. There were some 
who considered. these specifications so 
much beyond what could be reached that 
they were not even interested in trying 
to reach them. But since they have be- 
come an accomplished fact, in the Army’s 
JANP-49 model, most manufacturers are 
increasing the performance requirements 
of their commercial projectors to get as 
near it as they can, or as they need be 
in relation to their own markets. To 
make the claim, then, that government 
standards are a great stimulus to the 
whole photographic industry is not in the 
slightest stretching a point. 

And so the wheels of progress turn in 
the Photographic Branch of the Signal 
Corps Engineering Laboratories, throw- 
ing off new, exciting, useful things, and 
improvements in what is already pos- 
sessed; working for greater expertness 
in the present that we may also assure 
ourselves of greater security in the un- 
known future in which nothing is sure 
except change. 


—R. L. 
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For the 
FINEST 
RESULTS 


in 16mm. 


DUPLICATING— 


....itis logical to choose 
a laboratory which has for 
over ten years made this the 
subject of its exclusive re- 
search. 


Sound tracks are developed 
and duplicated to preserve 
and maintain high frequency 
response .. . using equipment 
designed exclusively for us 
by J. A. MAURER, Inc. ... 
color and sound are com- 
bined into superlative prints. 

SPECIAL PRINTS 

for 

TELEVISION 
Special care in handling at 
every operation sets forth 


our pride in the name... . 


PRECISION 


FILM LABORATORIES, INC. 


21 West 46th St., N. Y. 19,N. Y. 
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TECHNICAL TALK 


Equipment in Service 


HE first successful 16mm sound on film projector made 

its debut in 1931, So thorough was the engineering in 
this first model that it was accepted by the International 
Standards Committee of the League of Nations as a world 
standard (see FILM NEWS June-July 1948), and for some 
years there was little technical progress made in 16mm 
sound projector designing. 

in the 1931-41 decade no more than 30,000 projectors were 
produced by all the manufacturers in the U.S. taken to- 
gether. In interesting contrast is the fact that one manu- 
facturer, and since the end of the war, alone has marketed 
over 30,000. 

Early equipment was used with comparative infrequency 
and was certainly not called upon to meet the demands it 
has since been called upon to meet. In the main it was 
satisfactory for what it was expected to do — largely for 
educational institutions, and industrial sales campaigns. 

Even before Pearl Harbor, when the Selective Service Act 
was approved by Congress in 1940, the War Department 
made plans for the training of U.S. armed forces by use 
of visual aids. The attack on Pearl Harbor, however, came 
suddenly and before the program had been put into work, 
so that it was necessary to grab at whatever there was on 
the market. Any and every 16mm projector available was 
purchased. 

There had never been tests conducted on any of the makes 
available and there was no way of knowing what its endur- 
ance might be. At the same time, the demands made were 
such as had never been made before, and a projector that 
ordinarily should not have been used for an audience of 
more than 300, for example, was asked to put on a show 
for an audience of 1000 or more, within the armed forces, 
for war workers at a plant rally, or civilian citizens at a 
Treasury Fund Drive meet. 

In military training itself, such was the demand for pro- 
jectors that it was not uncommon to keep a piece of equip- 
ment in almost continuous service for 12 to 14 hours a day, 
7-days in the week. Signal Corps Classes at Fort Monmouth, 
- for instance, started at 6 a.m, and continued straight through 
to 7 in the evening; then we’d maybe have to take an over- 
worked projector out of the classroom and into the field 
to Tactical Training areas to show some entertainment films 
for several more hours. At this rate it didn’t take long 
for equipment originally designed for light use in industry, 
classroom or home to give definite indications of wear and 
tear, if not to break down altogether. 

Conditions varied, of course, with location but, speaking 
for Fort Monmouth where we were personally stationed for 
several years, it was found necessary to completely over- 
haul every projector every 6-weeks whether it showed signs 
of requiring it, or not. This type of preventative mainten- 
ance made it possible for us to detect future trouble spots 
and ‘to order parts in anticipation, to make them ourselves 
or have them made, in readiness for replacement of the 
troublesome parts. In fact, the Fort’s Maintenance Depart- 
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By BERNARD B. SPINDEL 


URING the war Mr. Spindel was in charge, at Fort Monmouth, of 

maintenance for the Army Pictorial Service of all 16mm and other 
audio-visual equipment. His practical experience in both civilian and 
army life covers every phase of sound and motion picture work. 


ment (“of the Training Film Library”, to give its full title) 
kept so careful a case record of each and every piece of 
equipment, not just film projectors, that it can substantiate 
the claim it used to make not without pride, of never having 
missed a show. 

The important thing that emerges however from a mainten- 
ance operation such as this is that the work done at Fort 
Monmouth (the largest) and at the 10 or 15 other centers 
across the country built up a reservoir of information that 
has been of great value to the standard-setting engineers 
of the armed forces, as to the industry as well, In the whole 
history of audio-visual, there has never been, before nor 
since, so much equipment under the control of one organiza- 
tion, nor such organized and testing procedures. 

From the very beginning of the war all maintenance 
centers sent their reports in to Washington on the “Un- 
satisfactory Service Report” form officially drawn up and 
supplied. As the theater of operations extended, these re- 
ports—and some equipment too—came back from all over 
the world. In addition, a survey was made by a specially 
appointed committee (Board of Officers) which not only 
listed all equipment available in serviceable or unserviceable 
condition, but also itemized the types of repairs required 
on the latter, and listed replacement parts needed. The result 
was an overall picture of projector equipment such as there 
had never been before. 

One of the most interesting aspects of the Report was 
the revelation that almost all “unserviceable” projectors 
were so for lack of small parts from just 20-cents to $5. in 
value. It was also significant that replacement parts re- 
quested from all over were nearly always the same 2-dozen 
or so; which made it obvious what the weak points were in 
projectors in general, eg: the intermittent shuttle (shuttle 
teeth, commonly known as “claws”); cams; gears; sprockets; 
aperture tension springs; belts & motor brushes. Third im- 
portant eye-opener, especially in the reports from aboard, 
had to do with the effects of climatic conditions on all pro- 
jection equipment, in its physical self, and its operation. 
I personally have seen projectors, for instance, returned 
from the South Pacific theater after simple exposure, with- 
out use, for not more than 48-hours, but so heavily crusted 
with fungus as almost to make them unrecognizable objects, 
and with inside wires and parts almost completely rotted. 
There were other important things discovered such as that 
special types of lubrication were required for various tem- 
peratures. A lube oil that was quite acceptable for domestic 
purposes would freeze hard in the Aleutians or Greenland; 
in the South Pacific, would disintegrate or become exces- 
sively gummy. It is on all this miscellaneous mass of in- 
formation that present day specifications are based and ex- 
periments still being conducted. 

Importance of the sound projector repair man in the war 
is attested by the fact that he was placed on the Critical 
Specialists’ list very early. This meant, of course, that he 
could not be used in any other capacity than that for which 
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he was trained. Even so, in view of the youth of the in- 
dustry and the small number of skilled technicians it had 
produced prewar, it was extremely difficult to secure properly 
trained men in the number required, and the A.P.S. had 
therefore to establishe a training school at the Signal Corps 
Photographic Center in Astoria, L. I. to instruct enlisted 
men in the servicing of 16mm equipment. The situation be- 
came particularly acute when Training Film Libraries were 
authorized for all camps, posts, stations and installations 
throughout the world, 


It was the prime function of these Training Film Libraries 
to inform local training officers, unit commanders, informa- 
tion and educational officers of all films and other related 
matter made available by the War Department for all train- 
ing and educational purposes. In accordance with the Table 
of Organization authorized by the War Department, they 
were provided with sufficient equipment and supplies to act 
as lending libraries for all units in their area. In many in- 
stances where occasion warranted they were also provided 
with trained projectionists and, in the larger libraries, with 
trained service technicians. Thousands, both men and women, 
were readily trained as projectionists; but it was possible 
to fully train only a few hundred service men. 


Although we have stressed the 16mm sound projector so 
far, it should be made clear at this point that the service 
man also had to be competent in the replacement of screen 
fabrics, and in the repair of sound amplifiers; record players; 
slide opaque and filmstrip projectors; microphones, etc. 


We at Monmouth had exactly two service men officially 
assigned, to provide equipment for and service with projec- 
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tion 35,000 men at any given time. There were more than 
8%-million men and women in our Army. Every one of 
them was trained, from the day of induction to the day of 
discharge, in some way, shape or form, by audio visual 
aids requiring equipment for their utilization, 


As result of the audio-visual program within the armed 
forces, literally thousands of men, and women, were assigned 
to work in organization basically using a.v., and particularly 
motion picture, equipment. The experience gained by such 
personnel in what was the largest educational and entertain- 
ment endeavor ever undertaken in the field of audio-visual 
techniques, provided our industry with new blood, new ideas, 
new stimulus. Technical and utilization progress made thus 
far, or that will be made in the future will be attributable 
in no small measure, to the maintenance men and other 
technicians who stayed with the machine in the field and be- 
hind the lines . . . whose station now should be the important 
one of standard guardianship, in the present and for the 
progressive future, 


— COMING IN SEPTEMBER — 


FILMS IN MEDICINE, inaugurating a new department . . 
CHALLENGE OF THE SEVEN SEAS by Helaine S. Levin 
..- UNITED SEAMAN’S SERVICE (“We Use Films In 
our Program”) ... FILMS IN PUBLIC LIBRARIES 
Stamford, Conn., Mary Louise Alexander, guest editor... 
REPORT ON JAPAN by Edward C. Simmel. 


Please remember to say you saw it in FILM NEWS 
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EDITORIALLY 


STRONG PHOTOGRAPHIC 
SERVICES A NECESSITY* 


DARRYL F. ZANUCK, vice-pres. in charge of pro- 
duction, 20th Century-Fox, was appointed, as a 
lieutenant colonel in 1941, to head training film 
production for our defense forces. In 1942 as a 
colonel he supervised photography in the African 
invasion, was awarded the Legion of Merit . . 
Former vice-pres., now a director of the Armed 
Forces Communications Assoc., Col. Zanuck is active 
in this industry-military group devoted to improve- 
ment of communications, electronics, photography, as 
they relate to national defense. 


LL of the photographic services of 

the U.S. armed forces suffered in 
common from two basic illnesses, to a 
varying degree, all through the war. 
These ills were first, a fairly universal 
lack of full cooperation, and therefore 
of full use, from Washington to the 
fighting fronts; second, lack of co-ordi- 
nated control at the level of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff. 


Both ills sprang, in my opinion, from 
the same germ—general lack of knowl- 
edge throughout the military and naval 
structures.of the nature and importance 
of the overall photographic mission. 


Some few individuals saw the entire 
problem. A larger number recognized 
part of the problem. But, by and large, 
too often through all ranks and grades 
the photographic mission was an irri- 
tating gadfly—sometimes to be slapped 
down, more frequently to be brushed 


away, and too often merely to be ignored. 


Actually, the photographic services 
were of incalculable value. Their 
achievements under handicaps was a 
miracle on a parallel with the similar 
miracles performed by other relatively 
new and undeveloped services through- 
out the armed forces. But the photo- 
graphic services were never used to full 
capacity, they never approached peak 
efficiency, due, I think to the two funda- 
mental weaknesses emphasized above. 


The photographic function is an enor- 
mous one. It has tactical application, 
strategic application, propaganda appli- 
cation. It is used in research, in medi- 
*Courtesy, SIGNALS, Vol. 3, No. 4 
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cine, in industrial processes. It touches 
somewhere, whether in large or small 
measure, upon nearly every aspect of a 
nation at war. It is as broadly spread 
in its use as is any single instrument 
used by the armed forces. 


Balanced against this sweeping mis- 
sion are tremendous problems of pro- 
duction, distribution, and manpower. 
Starting with the basic ingredient or raw 
film stock, all photographic services use 
materials critically short in supply, as 
well as equipment slow and difficult of 
procurement. 
works touch every unit of the armed 
forces—and the civilian, enemy, and al- 
lied outlets are identical for some of 
their completed informational product. 
They use manpower in skilled categories 
of which there is desperately short 
supply. 


Nowhere does there exist a better 
illustration of the values which must ac- 
crue through unification of the armed 
forces. Within the three basic teams 
themselves lies much of the means for 
curing the first weakness hampering 
their photographic services—to effect an 
understanding of the photographic mis- 
sion through all ranks and grades. But, 
it seems to me, only through joint co- 
ordinated action will the larger problems 
of supply, distribution and manpower be 
solved effectively. 


These are tangible steps which can be 
taken now, and by existing establish- 
ments, to eliminate those handicaps 
which in World War II kept the photo- 
graphic services from operating at full 
efficiency. Every arm, every service, suf- 
fered similar handicaps to greater or 
lesser degree. Only by frank and pres- 
ent stock-taking can future difficulties be 
eliminated. 


There is one more factor equally im- 
portant, which is, I think, linked inex- 
tricably with the two problems I have 
discussed. That factor is the expediting 
of building to full strength our alert and 
interested photographic reserve. There 
can be no greater stimuli to recruitment 
than these: recognition, both within and 
outside of the armed forces of the mis- 
sion of the photographic services; and 
a definite and co-ordinated pattern of 
operation among the three great serv- 
ices. - 


—Darryl F. Zanuck 


April 4, 1944 


Their distribution net- - 


A group of Army officers and business assod 


seas Motion Picture Service (OMPS) which d 
the 43,306 features and 33,236 short » 
industry . . . Standing, left to right, are: 
Blumberg (pres. Universal Pictures); Col. 
Cowdin (Universal’s chairman of the board) 
Col. R. C. Barrett (then C.O., Signal Corps 
Col. Orton Hicks (director, Loew’s Internatio 


CIVILIAN ARMY UNITS 


HE Department of Defense makes 
the newspaper headlines every day 
and, if our reading of the papers is 
correct, the two main problems presently 
faced are: (1) Unification of the serv- 
ices; (2) Building of an efficient reserve. 
Without implying that the field of mo- 
tion pictures constitutes a major aspect 
of the defense problem, the situation 
here is an interesting one since both of 
the Department’s goals, as stated above, 
can be reached through one and the 
same channel, within the area of pic- 
torial service at least. 

Actually, no activity of the Army, 
Air Force, Navy or Marines is so sus- 
ceptible to unification as motion pic- 
tures, in all aspects of the field from the 
planning and production of training 
films, through distribution and _ utiliza 
tion, as well as the procurement and 
exhibition of entertainment films. 

This is well borne out by the experi 


*Should any of our readers be desirous 

abreast of possible developments, a le 

Col. Ira Genet care of this magazine, I} 
forwarded by 
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SPEAKING 


Mbnored J. H. Seidel 


P of Universal- 
idelman planned, organized, counselled the Over- 
te 21 Army overseas exchanges during the war 
ts (16mm) donated by the motion picture 
hn W. Hubbell (v.p. The Simmons Co.); Nate 
Forsburg (publisher, “‘Liberty”); J. Cheever 
Seated, left to right: Lt. Col. Lynn Cowan; 
ie Center); honor guest J. H. Seidelman; Lt. 
; Lt. Norman Barnett (v.p. Mascee-Barnett Co.). 


PERSONNEL RESERVES 


ences of the last war, as can easily be 
realized not only by those who worked 
with films in one way or another, but 
also by the people who saw them—which 
is to say, the entire tremendous num- 
ber of men and women who served in 
or with the armed forces. , 

During the war, Navy and Marine 
Corps shore stations worked together to 
service entertainment film circuits, under 
the old Overseas Motion Picture Serv- 
ice, which has since been absorbed by 
the Army Motion Picture Service. 

Even now the evidence is clear: At 
the present time the Army Motion Pic- 
ture Service operates 35mm theatres for 
both Army and Air Force installations 
around the world. 

In view of such facts it is difficult to 
justify the maintenance of separate mo- 
tion picture services for each of our 
Defense arms. More than that, it is 
hardly efficient. 


t information in this matter or to be kept 
bsteard addressed to Mr. Orton Hicks or to 
7th Street, New York 16, will be promptly 
oper authorities. 
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Actually, however, the problem is 
more complicated. It takes’ trained 
officers and personnel to work with mo- 
tion pictures, Yet the background, 
training and requirements are identical 
for each of the different services. 


There are many now in civilian life 
whose only contribution to Defense 
could be in one of the branches of mo- 
tion picture services. These men are 
ready, willing and able to do their jobs 
of training for defense in the Reserve 
Corps. But, with good reason, they are 
not interested in attending Signal Corps 
training which concentrates, at it should, 
on the functions of the Signal Corps: 
communications, radio, telephone, tele- 
type, etc. These men have as little to 
gain from such training as has the Sig- 
nal Corps in training them. 


Already, a step has been taken in the 
direction of making Reserve more in- 
teresting for motion picture men. Un- 
der the command of Col. Ira Genet the 
1490th Signal Corps Unit, with a major- 
ity of men interested in motion pictures, 
meets weekly at the Signal Corps Photo- 
graphic Center (Astoria, Long Island, 
N. Y.). But even here, the problem is 
not entirely solved, as the interest of 
the group is primarily in the produc- 
tion techniques of the industry. It is too 
bad also that Air Force, Navy and Ma- 
rine Corps men cannot participate. 


_ Much more can be done. The supply 
of men available for Reserve which con- 
centrates on training for all aspects of 
film work should be tapped. This Re- 
serve, moreover, should be an _ inter- 
service one—should be unified. Similar 
units should be established in the ten to 
fifteen larger cities of the United States 
where there is a sufficient number of 
men—and women— interested in the 
production, distribution, exhibition and 
utilization of films to form active re- 
serve groups. The experience many of 
these men had of the last war should be 
preserved, and passed on to others. 


As an inter-service matter, formation 
of such groups would not be simple— 
would have to be brought up, of neces- 
sity, at the highest possible level 
namely, with the Secretary of Defense. 
This is a project, however, which should 
at least be investigated for its possi- 
bilities. 

—Orton Hicks 


PRO PATRIA 


y | t was our initial intention to honor, with 

this issue, not alone the August birth- 
day of the Army Pictorial Service, but the 
memory of those APS men who lost their 
lives in the line of its duties. We are ad- 
vised that the Adjutant General’s Office is 
in the process of compiling a list of com- 
bat photographers killed in action. Unfor- 
tunately the list was not available at press 
time. As quickly as it can be secured, 
copies of this Special APS Issue will be 
sent the families of these men to whom it 
is dedicated. 

We should like also to acknowledge here 
with many thanks, assistance which made 
this issue possible, from: (Capt.) Bruce 
Quisenberry, Chief Information Section, 
OCSigO; Curtis Mitchell, Chief, News Divi- 
sion, National Military Establishment; Garth 
C. Shamel, Fort Monmouth; Col. Charles 
Stodter and his able staff (S.C.P.C.); Brig. 
Gen. S. H. Sherrill (Ret.) and Wallace R. 
Fingal, respectively Editor and Managing 
Editor, SIGNALS: the journal of the Armed 
Forces Communications Association, dedi- 


cated to military preparedness. 


Preparation of this issue revealed to us 
many things that all of us should know 
about our Army: what it stands for, how 
it operates. We speak of ours as a demo- 
cratic people’s Army. A good way to keep 
it so and to win for it understanding, con- 
fidence, respect, would be to take the public 
backstage by means of a film or series of 
films, on the Army’s organization, the func- 
tions of its divisions, the work of its special 
services. Another good way, particularly in 
the specific area of educational film, might 
be a forthright public relations program, 
with an on-the-spot representative at S.C.P.C. 
Speaking for ourselves at least, this would 
be a most welcome development as there 
is, we discovered, so much activity at the 
Center, news of which we feel sure would 
not only interest, but profit and stimulate 
our readers alike. 


We appreciate the Army’s “do the job 
and don’t talk about it” policy. But there 
are other forces operating too successfully 
in the world right now on the basis of 
clamor. It must be obvious that publicity 
of the right kind is an important form of 
defense. Anonimity is an admirable ideal, 
but can be also a sort of vacuum. The war 
effort was “sold”, and on the basis of per- 
sonalities—as Eisenhower, Patton, Stillman, 
the GI who won a decoration, etc., etc. For 
peace time effort even greater “salesman- 
ship” is needed, for lack of emergency’s 
impetus. —tThe Editor 
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A.P.S. (Continued from Page I1) 
“star,” Private Snafu. Among the best of morale building films were without doubt 
the Why We Fight series produced under Col. Frank Capra and shown in theaters 
throughout this country, as well as to troops and allies all over the world. Staff 
Film Reports and Combat Bulletins presented newsreel-type reports of combat and 
research activities. The epic story of General Eisenhower’s campaign in Europe was 
told with dramatic simplicity in The True Glory. Epic stories of his fighting men were 
preserved in such fine presentations as The Battle of San Pietro (saga of a Texas 
infantry division), The Negro Soldier and others. Made originally for UNRRA the 
film Seeds of Destiny won an “Oscar” in the 1947 annual Hollywood Academy of 
Motion Picture Arts and Sciences awards. 

Accent throughout, however, was on the training film; of which the combined 
facilities of APS and the motion picture industry produced more than 2,000, 
together with an almost equal number of filmstrips, on request of the various arms 
and services. 

Any arm or service of the Department of the Army may request a training or 
other type of film. The problem has never been one of finding subjects but of 
selection, rather, from the multitude of requests made every year. Annually, on or 
before April 1, the requesting agencies submit reports titled “Motion Picture Film 
and Film Strip Requirements,” listing subjects they have decided to recommend for 
production within the following fiscal year. These are arranged in priority order 
within classes; each is accompanied by a description of its scope and technical nature, 
worked out between the requesting agency and the APS, eventual producer. Each 
also carries a desired completion date ... Careful analysis in the Office of the 


Chief of Staff determines essentiality and practicability, from many angles. Subjects. 


finally stamped “Approved for Production” are turned over, by May 15 at the latest, 
to SCPC’s commanding officer for putting into work. Those having the greatest 
application naturally receive highest priority; except, of course, in special or emer- 
gency instances. Once on the schedule too, projects fall more or less naturally into 
certain classifications dictated by the purpose behind them, and are handled accord- 
ingly. The point is, however, that Department of the Army films are made to order 
for the needs and schedules of requesting agencies—the “public” for these films— 
and the year’s production program at the Signal Corps Photographic Center is thus 
not a hit-or-miss affair but a well-considered, planned decision based on the 
requirements of, weighed and evaluated in reference to, the entire Army’s needs. 


FILM TREATMENT 


...the original 
vapor-in-vacuum 
film process... 


Fecguess “MAKES FILM LAST LONGER” 


WRITE FOR FULL DETAILS 


FILM PROCESSING 
/ EERLESS corporation 
165 WEST 46th STREET, NEW YORK 19, 
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A.P.S. (Cont.) 
MAKING FILMS 


AT S.C.P.C. 


i his fact-full book Movies That Teach 
Charles F. Hoban, Jr. (formerly 
Major Hoban, Chief of the Signal Corps 
Film Distribution and Utilization Branch) 
classifies Army wartime films as those 
that dealt with what men must know, 
what men must do, why they must do it. 
The new defense army requires the same 
general types of film. Current informa- 
tion and education films, for instance, 
may deal with recent developments in 
the Armed Forces; with progress in 
techniques, new weapons, procedures; 
or they may explain the nature of the 
international problems confronting our 
people and attempt to answer various 
political and social questions. Morale 
and incentive films are designed to cre- 
ate a feeling of pride in the Army in 
toto, a particular outfit or job. Some- 
times a film falls at once into several 
of these main groups. It may teach a 
job, as in the recent 3-reel Stowaways 
and meanwhile plug the job’s importance 
to create an esprit de corps in the men 
who must perform it. Another double 
intent film is one that not only trains 
military personnel but also civilians 
working with the Army, in closely con- 
nected or similar industries; and SO on. 
As in Hollywood, there are class A 
and B pictures at SCPC; even B-1’s, 
B-2’s, C’s and D’s. But referral is not 
in descending order of quality. Classifi- 
cation has to do with the necessity for 
full or relative “employment of pro- 
duction personnel and facilities.” Full 
employment, for an A film, involves the 
services of some if not all of such skilled 
technicians as writers, directors, cut- 
ters, actors, camera crews, stage per- 
sonnel, animators, etc. It includes shoot- 
ing in studio sets and on location; cer- 
tain demands as regards sound record- 
ing; calls on stock footage—and these 
might all be as necessary for a particu- 
lar little nuts-and-bolts as for an elab- 
orate story ... Class B productions use 
“assembled footage” (stock shots) ex- 
clusively, with re-editing, minor revi- 
sions, addition of narration. The B-1 
designation is for such subjects as are 
made up primarily or entirely of combat 
footage and its present-day counterpart 
(i.e. newsreel coverage of events in the 
Army within the U. S. and in occupied 
areas. Examples: the Armed Forces 
Screen Reports). Designation B-2 refers 
to medical subjects that use existing 
color stock as main basis and that de- 
pict highly specialized techniques and 
procedures (as Schistosomiasis, winner 
of an Italian “Oscar” at the 1947 Inter- 
national Festival of the Cinematographic 


(Continued on Page 27) 
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We Use Films in Our Program 


Part 15 of a series to ascertain what organizations use films in their work .. . 


WAS in 1946 that a Legionnaire 
from Chicago produced a 16mm si- 
lent film of the San Francisco Conven- 
tion, for the then National Commander 
John Stelle, Permission was obtained 
by the Public Relations Division to 
make copies of this film available to 
American Legion Posts. The 30-minute 
color film thus produced, with music and 
narration dubbed in, was shown by 1208 
Posts before it was replaced by a film 
of the New York Convention the fol- 
lowing year. 

The Legion’s Motion Picture Branch 
was established in January, 1947, as a 
part of its Public Relations Division, to 
handle the circulation of this film; and 
to produce, procure and distribute addi- 
tional 16mm sound films of interest to 
the 17,319 American Legion Posts. Since 
its inception this Branch has produced 
three films, made introductions and 
trailers, and distributed 10 films ob- 
obtained from outside sources; i.e., where 
actual production and photography was 
not done by the Motion Picture Branch. 
As an example: the Ford Motor Com- 
pany cooperates with the American 
Legion in the Junior Baseball Program. 
They first furnished a film entitled All 
Out for Baseball. This became out of 
date and they presented the present 
film It’s Your Team. Films that fit into 
the Legion’s National Security program 
—such as America Sails the Seas and 
Capt. Rickenbacker Talks—are other ex- 
amples. There was also a War Depart- 
ment film, now out of date, on a plan 
of universal military training. 

From the start it was apparent that 
too much time would be wasted and too 
many prints required if films were 
shipped directly from and to National 
Headquarters for each showing. A 
routing plan was consequently devised 
and is still in use under which requests 
are grouped according to geographical 
location and regular meeting nights of 
the Post and every print is scheduled to 
be shown by several Posts before it is 
returned for inspection, repair, and re- 
routing. In this manner it has been pos- 
sible to average more showings with 
fewer prints. (An average of 30 prints 
of each film is required to satisfy de- 
mand.) 

To equalize the cost of films to each 
Post it was necessary that shipping be 
paid by National Headquarters. <A 
charge of $1.00 per film was established 
to cover transportation, and arrange- 
ment was made with the Railway Ex- 
press Agency whereby shipping charges 
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THE AMERICAN LEGION 


National Headquarters: 777 N. 
Meridian St., Indianapolis, Indiana. 
National Commander: Perry 
Brown. 
National Adjutant: Henry H. 
Dudley. 
Motion Picture Branch: Don 
White. 
Membership: More than 3 mil- 
lion, enrolled in 17,319 local Pasts. 


Publication: "The American Le- 
gion Magazine" published monthly. 


are billed directly to National Head- 
quarters. To insure this arrangement 
and prompt delivery, each Railway Ex- 
press office on the scheduled routing 
receives a copy of the letter showing 
the location and date of each showing. 
According to a recent study of shipping 
bills the average cost is $1.25. The 
additional amount over the $1.00 charged 
each Post is borne by the organization. 
Although there have been a few “slip- 
ups,” the system as a whole has worked 
very well; has been studied and adapted 
for use by other organizations. 

When a film leaves the office, ship- 
ping labels are enclosed with the name 
and address of each Post on the route. 
After it has been shown, all that need 
be done is to take the top label from the 
set, attach it to the container, and give 
it to the Railway Express Agency. 

At present, six films are being dis- 
tributed by the Motion Picture Branch, 
and three films by other divisions of 
The American Legion. They are: 


Miami Convention—produced for the 
Public Relations Division by Movietone 
News. Due to bad weather and the late 
hour of the parade, the film is shorter 
this year than usual (only 9 mins.) ... 
It’s Your Team—on The American Le- 
gion Junior Baseball program. This film 
(20-mins., color) was made available by 
the Ford Motor Company. . . . America 
Sails the Seas—produced by Palmer Pic- 
tures for the National Federation of 
American Shipping Inc.; contains an in- 
troduction by Past National Commander 
James F. O’Neil (30-min., color)... . 
Young Orators Compete for Legion 
Scholarships—produced in 1947 by the 
Motion Picture Branch, shows the na- 
tional finals of The American Legion’s 
10th Annual Oratorical Contest (30- 
mins.). . . . Capt. Rickenbacker Talks— 


made available by Eastern Airlines and 
presented by The American Legion in 
the interests of national security (30- 
mins., color). .. . Make Way for Youth 
—produced by the Youth Division of the 
National Social Welfare Assembly. Only 
a few copies are available for distribu- 
tion by the Motion Picture Branch. 


In addition, the Americanism Divi- 
sion distributes the 21-minute color film 
Make the Most of Playtime dealing 
with recreation; and the 20-minute 
Teach Them to Drive (traffic safety). 
Requests for No Help Wanted are han- 
dled by the Economics Division. Avail- 
able in both 16mm and 35 mn, this film 
was produced for The American Legion 
by the American Mutual Alliance to en- 
courage the employment and proper 
placement of disabled veterans. 


Posts in metropolitan areas find tele- 
vision stations to be interested in these 
films for presentation as public service 
programs. More than 60 telecasts have 
been made to date of American Legion 
films, and new requests are continually 
being received. 


While many Posts are buying projec- 
tors, virtually all have access to 16mm 
sound equipment and there is an in- 
creasing demand for 16mm sound films 
to add variety as well as to stimulate 
interest in meetings. Posts also; run — 
special programs for children, on oc- 
casion. Though no attempt has been made 
to determine to what extent films are 
used for this purpose. The American 
Legion is one of the largest sponsors 
of Boy Scout Troups. There are also 
Squadrons of Sons of The American 
Legion, and Junior Auxiliary Units. 
Most of the Posts show the films, while 
they have them, to local civic clubs; 
church groups; in several cases, for 
showing to schools as in the case of 
such titles as Young Orators, Teach 
Them to Drive (for safety classes) and 
the baseball subject. 


National Headquarters makes no at- 
tempt to get reports from the Posts as 
to the number of times a film is shown, 
to how large an audience, etc. Discus- 
sion guides or other printed material 
concerning the utilization is not fur- 
nished: the Posts themselves determine 
if they want to use them for discussion, 
or as entertainment. 


Films offered to the American Legion 
are reviewed by the Public Relations 
Commission, and final acceptance clears 
through this committee. 
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FILM 


STRIPS 


Edited by DR. IRENE CYPHER, Admin. 
istrative Officer, New York University 
Film Library, and Ass’t Prof., Dept. of 


Communications. 


By and For the Army 


Cleared for Public Use 


.-.Good filmstrips are excellent 
teaching aids. 

...Filmstrips are only good as 
teaching aids if the component 
frames or pictures aré good in 
terms of composition and pho- 
tography. 

... If title explanations are includ- 
ed on the pictures they must be 
short and in clear, readable 
type. 


T matters not whether an issue be de- 

voted to school, industry, or the armed 
services, the above applies to what we 
ask of filmstrips. 

In an article written in 1946 by Col. 
William W. Jervey and which we recently 
re-read, we noted this: “The shooting 
never stops for the man whose weapon 
is a camera... Unlike a gun or a plane, 
a photograph never becomes obsolete. 
And neither does the man who takes it. 
Unless, of course, we permit him to go 
into the field badly equipped, badly 
trained or badly led.” From another 
article, written by Capt Leonard M Bar- 
ker at the same time, we quote further: 
“Filmstfips (or slide-films as they are 
also popularly known) have proven them- 
selves to be invaluable adjuncts to the 
intensified training program developed 
by the Army .. . But the effective use 
of all types of visual aids also depends 
to a large extent on the capabilities of 
the instructor. Neither the simplicity of 
the filmstrip nor the ‘completeness’ of 
the packed sight and sound program re- 
lieves the instructor of a real responsi- 
bility.” 

Certainly all sections of the armed 
forces used visual aids of all kinds ex- 
tensively and intensively .They did not 
originate their use. But wartime pro- 
grams with need for quick, effective 
teaching, demonstrated to all of us how 
these aids could be put to work in the 
training of many who could never have 
been reached by other methods. 

Many of the filmstrips and other train- 
ing aids made were definitely designed 
to serve only the needs of the armed 
services. All being made today are of 
the specialist variety and do not apply 
to general school or classroom use. This 
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is as it should be: specific problems al- 
ways justify specific remedies, But there 
are many filmstrips made by the Army 
during the war which warrant considera- 
tion as material well worth including in 
school units . . . among them such sub- 
jects as preparation of food; vocational 
training and guidance; use of tools; 
handling of machines; health and per- 
sonal hygiene, etc. The number of such 
available filmstrips is far too numerous 
for listing here. 

Incidentally, some teachers may still 
be looking up army filmstrips in the War 
Department Field Manual FM 21-7. They 
will want to know that the current issue 
of this Manual is out of.print and a 
forthcoming revision will not be avail- 
able to the public. Teachers will find it 
best to heed the following information 
given us by the Information Section of 
the Army: 

“Some Army filmstrips have been made 
available for outright sale to the public 
through the US. Office of Education, and 
currently are marketed by a New York 
film distributor. (Copy of catalog avail- 
able). Many subjects not available for 
sale could be borrowed by individuals, 
however, by letter request to the Central 
Film Library serving their Army Area, 
viz. the Military District of Washington, 
Fort Myer, Va. (for the District of 
Columbia) . . . First Army, New York 4 
(New York, New Jersey, Conn., Rhode 
Island, Mass., Vermont, New Hampshire, 
Maine) . . . Second Army, Fort George 
C. Meade, Maryland (for Penn., Dela- 
ware, Maryland, Virginia, Ohio, W. Va., 
Kentucky) . . . Third Army, Fort Mc- 
Pherson, Ga. (Georgia, N. and S, Caro- 
lina, Florida, Ala., Tenn., Miss.) ... 
Fourth Army, San Antonio, Texas (for 
Texas, Arkansas, Okla., New Mexico, 
Louisiana) .. . Fifth Army, Chicago, IIl. 
(for Ill., Mich., Wisc., Mo., Kansas, Iowa, 
Nebraska, Minn., N. and S,. Dakota, 
Wyo., Colo., Indiana) . . . and Sixth 
Army, San Francisco, Calif, ( for Calif., 
Arizona, Nevada, Utah, Montana, Idaho, 
Ore., Wash.).” 

For those interested in the production 
of visual aids as well as their use we 
should like to call attention to two Army 
filmstrips on the subject: 


FILMSTRIP PREPARATION (No. 
11-3)—in black and white, goes at some 
length into the problems of the writer, 
the photographer and the artist; presents 
a description of the problems involved 
in filmstrip preparation, itemizes in de- 
tail the methods of procedure, sum- 
marizes the steps to be followed. 


VISUAL AIDS TO TRAINING (No. 
7-75)—also in black and white; lists the 
different types of visual aids which Army 
instructors found valuable; describes 
ways of utilizing them. Two captions 
interested us: (1) “A good instructor 
makes a difficult subject seem simple; 
and (2) “It is a simple matter to pre- 
view the filmstrips to determine their 
suitability to the instruction being plan- 
ned.” 


FIRST AID FOR NONCOMBAT IN- 
JURIES is another Army product of 
value for the teacher of classes in 
hygiene, health and physical education 
and first aid. The accompanying manual 
contains a series of helpful test ques- 
tions. 


The subject treatment utilized in these 
strips applies of course to Army mate- 
rials and refers to Army techniques, But 
effective teaching with visual aids seems 
to pose the same problems whether the 
class be in session at Signal Corps Train- 
ing Center or an elementary school in 
New York City. Teachers and instructors 
in both centers might find it mutually 
beneficial to compare materials and 
methods. As regards these strips, we 
feel there is much in them that will 
stimulate discussion in civilian academic 


‘groups and they have definite value in 


teacher training programs. 


We would advise becoming familiar 
with others of the Army filmstrips avail- | 
able. There are many which fill particu- 
lar needs, 


For further filmstrip information 
address Dr. Irene Cypher, Film 
News, 13 E. 37th St., N.Y.C. 16. 
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IN 

PEACE 

Projectors 
ARE WEAPONS 


OF EDUCATION | 


VY The more than 100,000 S.V.E. 
Projectors that have been delivered to the 
government are powerful weapons of edu- 
cation. Their ammunition is 35 mm. film- 
strips and 2” x 2” slides. Their target is 
the mind of the man who must be mentally 
as well as physically trained to do his job 
to the absolute best of his innate capability. 


S.V.E. Projectors have been proved in 
the severest military test of all—War. That 
is why you can so confidently use them 
today. The Society for Visual Education, 
Inc., has concentrated on the manufacture 
of 35 mm. filmstrip projectors for 30 years. 
It is the biggest and oldest name in the 
development of this type of visual aid, 
including Tri-Purpose Projectors for 
single- and double-frame filmstrips and 
2” x 2” slides, and 3-Dimensional Pro- 
jectors. We can truthfully say that S.V.E. 
Projectors are weapons of education. 


“Instructor’’ 300 


Now...The “Instructor” 300...a 
new S.V.E. triumph in Tri-Purpose pro- 
jection. Coated optics throughout. A 
new high in illumination—maximum 
screen brilliance — sharp-to-the-edge 
screen image. Filmstrips thread either 
of two ways—quick “‘push-in-style” or 
conventional. Cannot scratch or tear 
film. Completely silent—no motor re- 
quired. AC-DC. Smartly styled with 
Morocco bronze crackle finish, satin 
chrome trim. Two-tone lift off case. 


Other S.V.E. models for any 2” x 2" 
slide or 35 mm. filmstrip requirement. 


SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION, INC. 
A Business Corporation 
100 East Ohio Street + Chicago 11, Illinois - 


AUGUST 1949 


U. S. Air Force 
In Building 6 


NTENSIFYING its training activities 

during a period of international ten- 
sion, the expanding U. S. Air Force, 
America’s first-line of counter-offense, 
today finds the motion picture a vital 
part of its training program. 

The United States Air Force Pre- 
sents title introduces a variety of signi- 
ficant motion pictures currently being 
produced by USAF’s 4201st Motion Pic- 
ture Squadron in Long Island City. Al- 
though located at Army Pictorial Serv- 
ice’s Signal Corps Photographic Center, 
the Air Force and Army organizations 
are separate and distinct but do share 
certain facilities such as_ laboratory, 
stages and sound studios. 

USAF motion picture work was 
placed on a formal organizational basis 
in 1943 when the AR 1st Motion Pic- 
ture Unit was organized in Hollywood. 
In late 1945, after having produced hun- 
dreds of motion pictures for wartime 
use, employing largely top Hollywood 
talent turned-to-uniform, the unit moved 
to Denver, Colo, where, short of per- 
sonnel and equipment, it marked time 
during the immediate post-war slump. 
Reactivated in late 1947 and redesig- 
nated the 4201st, the unit today,is mak- 
ing a steady and valuable contribution 
to Air Force operations and training, 


from S.C.P.C.’s Astoria (Long Island) 
studio. 


Directing the myriad activities of 
the 420I1st MPS is Commanding 
Officer Lt. Col. W. B. Ashworth 
(left) as he consults with Chief of 
Editorial section Capt. D. Schaible 
(right) in the cutting room where 
animators, writers, project officers 
work on Air Force motion pictures. 


The Air Force fosters out-of-service 
production for the commercial value to 
the motion picture industry as a whole, 
and because the total volume of pro- 
duction is too large for any single 
unit to handle. It has been proven, 
however, that valuable financial and 
time savings are being made by the 
relatively high percentage of in-service 
work. In-service production, as well, is 
a valuable training method, by which 
the USAF is preparing a nucleus of 


motion-picture-wise personnel for the 
future. 


Conference Calendar 


e THIRTEENTH ANNUAL CLINIC 
WINFIELD (Kansas) Public Schools is 
dated for October 6th through 8th. A 
number of committees are expected to 
look over various types of audio-visual 
education equipment at the Clinic. 
School superintendent, Evan Evans 
should be contacted for exhibit space 
arrangements. 


e The 37th NATIONAL SAFETY 
CONGRESS AND _ EXPOSITION is 
slated for October 24 through 28, Chi- 
cago, Ill. Sessions will cover industrial, 
traffic, commercial vehicle, school, farm 
and home safety. 


e CALVIN’S COMPANY’S THIRD 
ANNUAL WORKSHOP is preparing to 
service—without charge or fee—several 
hundred registrants from _ industry, 
education, and the field of religious 
motion picture production and use, again 
this year. For particulars address the 
Calvin Co., Kansas City, Mo. 


Please remember to say you saw it in FILM NEWS 


Modern Teaching Aids 
Club Plan 


Elementary Level Filmstrips 
$22.50 per set of 8 to 10 


Recent Series: 
FRACTIONS — 9-strips — color 


PIONEER LIFE OF 100 YEARS 
AGO — 8-strips — color 


Free Preview 


Dept. FN 
EYE GATE HOUSE 


INCORPORATED 
330 W. 42nd St., New York 18 


HAWLEY-LORD, Inc. 


P 
HUNTING — ee — FISHING 
16 mm Sound 


61 W. 5éth, New York City 19 
Write for free Catalogue 
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ARMY PICTORIAL SERVICE 
U. S. Signal Corps 


| -- 


Made In 
Occupied Japan 


(Mise.-7561) 


HE little city of Yokkaichi, made by 

the war lords of Japan to resemble 
a small scale Pittsburgh, is now under 
the aegis of our Military Government 
returning to pottery making. This film 
pictures the methods used, from initial 
crushing of the soft rock by old but 
effective methods to the exacting art of 
moulding figures with nimble fingers of 


machinelike precision. (Good use is made . 


of closeups at this point). Though briefly, 
Made In Occupied Japan also point out 
that our own security lies in insuring 
economic security for others and that 
the Japanese are learning democracy — 
like a fine piece of china — must be pro- 
duced and handled carefully . . . Narra- 
tion, well spoken, is distinguished further 
for being to the point and allowing 
periods of picture contemplation. Music 
throughout is unusually well modulated. 
It is only too bad this subject could not 
have been in color . . . Should be of 
special interest to craft and vocational 
schools; good also for social studies; in- 
ternational relations; and all interested 
in “how it’s done” subjects. (14-mins.) 


Voices 
Of The People 


(OF - 36) 


HIS reminds us of a film we once 

wrote and re-wrote to the point 
where its direction was no longer clear, 
and its mechanism creaked with the 
weight of verbiage put upon it. Voices Of 
The People is likewise the result of skeen 
scripts. As originally conceived it was 
to have been introductory to a_ three- 
part series dealing with the subject of 
discussion and its importance as a bul- 
wark of democracy. . . Because there is 
such crying need right now for a proper 
film on this subject, we are truly sorry 
we cannot agree that this one fills the 
bill; would urge our readers to view it 
themselves and let us have reactions for 
passing along to the Army. (18-mins.) 
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“You're just a punk cashing in on the 
uniform a lot of good guys died in.” 


Citizen 
In Arms 


(OF - 48) 9-mins. 


N search of a film to set the theme for 

a travelling exhibit of all visual aids 
recently, the Army re-discovered Ring Of 
Steel, made early in the war by the 
Office of Emergency Management for 
showing in this country. Much of its 
pictorial material had to be scrapped as 
outdated and in technical quality not up 
to present standards. But its striking 
narrative—so feeling and beautiful it 
could stand on its own as library material 
—was preserved intact and has been re- 
illustrated with screen material that 
matches it well in sensitivity and in- 
spirational quality. The result, Citizen 
In Arms, is a gem of a film in every re- 
spect, including its excellent title, thrill- 
ing musical score, dignity, imaginative 
approach, realistic imagery, simplicity of 
expression and development. Though it 
sets out to do no more than introduce the 
citizen in uniform, not simply its immedi- 
ate subject but the what and why of 
democracy are crystallized in its final 
words: “For the spirit we are living, the 
future we are making, I, the American 
soldier, am the shield.” 


The Declaration of Independence insured 
against the right of search 


(VOICES OF THE PEOPLE) 


Armed Services 


Screen Report 
(#95) 


NTER-SERVICES cooperation is dem- 

onstrated in the preparation and issu- 
ance by the APS of the Armed Forces 
Screen Report, initiated during the war 
as the Screen Magazine. Frequently shot 
by Army, Navy, Air Force and Marine 
Corps crews working together, this 
monthly release features activities of 
our land, sea and air forces; is now up 
to No. 110. But not all issues are cleared 
for public use .. . No. 95 shown to us 
was made in 1948 but is still timely; 
contains an interesting “digest” of the 
40-minute Wearing Of The Uniform, a 
film shown as an indoctrination “must” 
to every Army newcomer. This subject 
stresses that, even more now in peace- 
time than during the war when U. S&S. 
military prowess spoke for us all, every 
soldier still overseas is an advertisement 
for our brand of democracy .. . a bad 
ad sometimes, as in the case of the two 
Occupation Army men who stage a fist 
fight on a German street or of the soldier 
who celebrates Army Day “States-side” 
by being drunk and disorderly. It is fur- 
ther pointed out that the soldier also 
advertises the kind of person he is him- 
self. Development of this idea makes No. 
95 a valuable -film for use with young 
people in the formative stages. Partic- 
ularly effective is the sequence of the 
degenerate in the bank teller’s wicket to 
illustrate that any person is a commodity 
in the market place of living, that face 
value counts, and that it is only common- 
sense within the Army or outside it to 
make a good impression . . . Though 
tending to be somewhat overdrawn — as 
in the sequence on the train — the mes- 
sage to be put over is a worthwhile one, 
and it does get across . . . Of perhaps 
more general interest is the Report’s 
opening sequence in which is shown how 
and why the Eskimo igloo is a practical 
shelter in Arctic regions. Three soldiers 
are pictured building one in less than 
three hours, with only snowshoes and 
knives. “Cost of materials, like the 
weather, is — zero.” (20-mins.) 
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showing lists, P 
To secure suc’ 


Pius made by APS at the Signal Corps Phetographic Center are for specific purposes 
and agencies. TF is a Training Film; OF, Orientation Film; PMF is Professional Medical; 
and so on. All are designed and intended for use within the Department of the Army. 
Some subjects, however, lend themselves also to the missions of other government agencies, 
or are of public value. In consultation with their originators (Chemical Corps; Engineers; 
Surgeon General; Intelligence, or etc.) Public Information Division decides whether or not 
it is in the best interest of the Military Establishment, and the public, to release these for 
various types of legal, nonprofit exhibition; theatrical, nontheatrical, television. If so, and 
all copyrights are clear, these subjects are then included on the appropriate public- 
rovided sufficient prints are available to meet at least a limited demand. . . 
films, or for further information, FILM NEWS' readers are invited to write 
—giving classification and number, along with title—to ihe nearest Central Film Library 
serving their Army area. For addresses, see column 2, page 22, of this issue. 


Stowaway 


— Part Il 


Galley Sanitation 
(TF8-1502) 24-mins. 


N the opening sequence, two crewmen who have achieved 

the hospital with food poisoning in Reel I, are reminiscing 
about a certain tramp freighter. On screen meanwhile its 
chief cook and his assistant illustrate how not to practice 
sanitation by breaking every health rule there is, in a galley 
that’s a heaven for rats, flies, roaches, and the “stowaway” 
germs for which this series is named .. . “When we get out 
of this hospital,” says the lad who’s going to sign on again, 
“Tll take you aboard a ship where a friend of mine is 
steward.” The film audience tags along too, sees what a real 
galley is like . . . It’s on an Army ship, of which there are 
more than most of us realize, and apparently it is perfection: 
no scraps around; food all covered; handlers checked by 
physical examination. The demonstrating steward points out, 
however, that there are always hideouts where an ambitious 
germ may profitably stow itself away: as, for instance, in the 
stock pot (“One germ in it can make 100-men sick’), the 
abrasive wheel of the vegetable peeler, or in special sections 
of the coffee urn. The clean-up we witness meanwhile is a 
routine one, but even the can openers are being given a dis- 
infectant bath, and everything that can stand the temperature 
is being rinsed in 140° hot water or is being sterilized in a 
jet of live steam. Ready availability of live steam, and of 
water so hot, is the particular advantage of washing dishes 
aboard ship, we imagine, as is the opportunity for quick and 
easy disposal of scraps overboard into the briny deep. Other- 
wise, though, the film is rich in practical suggestions appli- 


cable even in homemaking: there’s a nice little sequence on | 


“the small sink operation” which, if it does nothing else, 
should make for well trained husbands. . . Already widely 
used by the Navy and the U. S. Maritime Service Stowaway 
(in all three reels) is just what those who work in or manage 
the institutional or commercial kitchen should be looking 
for... and, as the steward-narrator puts it; “Some 65-million 
people in the U. S. eat meals away from home every day and 
trust their lives to food handlers. The methods we use here 
at sea pay off in every place where food is handled.” .. . 
Only gripe we have with this film is in characterization. The 
steward is pretty wooden, and the “humorous” character 
really doesn’t enliven the screen — for us, at least. 


STOWAWAY was produced for 


| , the Surgeen General, Public 
< Health Service and other Govern- 


ment health agencies . . . 


—— 


Inside The Cell 


— Part I 


Enzymes In Intracellular 
Chemistry (PMF - 5077) 


HE information here conveyed is as up-to-date as it is 
possible to get. Level is about that of the professional 
person who has been away from his or her studies for 
sufficient years to have got fuzzy on some subjects. Starting 
point is with things known, as: that insulin works; what 
Lewisite does to the cells; that BAC (British Anti-Lewisite) 
counteracts. Simple glycolosis is then introduced, and an 
animation sequence pictures the theoretical breakdown of 
more complex medical material. An explanation and clarifi- 
cation of the theory behind the Krebs cycle is introduced, 
and the cytochrome systems. Activators and inhibitors are 
discussed among other pertinent matters. Contrast is made 
between normal and diseased tissues, a knowledge of which 
may enable construction of chemicals that will lead to the 
destruction entirely of such cellular diseases as tumors and 
cancers. . . Among personalities introduced and whose con- 
tributions are touched upon are Carl and Gerty Cori, Univer- 
sity of Washington man and wife research team; Dr. Buchner; - 
Dr. J. B. Sumner of Cornell (first enzyme in crystalline form, 
1926; Nobel prize, 1946). Chief technical advisor was Dr. Van 
R. Potter, University of Wisconsin. . . Designed to acquaint, 
or renew the acquaintance of medical personnel with a modern 
concept of the relation of intracellular molecular activity to 
medical practice, Inside The Gell reminds physicians and 
nurses that biochemistry is still working on problems that 
affect their patients; serves to help in their work; indirectly 
urges them to keep abreast of developments. Chemistry and 
biochemistry groups where it has been shown have received 
it with astonishment and enthusiasm: the highly complex 
subject of enzymes has not before been treated professionally 
in film form. As in its introductory foreword, the Surgeon of 
the U. S. Army should indeed be “proud to present this film to 
medical students of biochemistry.”—40-mins.; color. 


‘Towards Independence 
(PFM) - 5055) 30-mins. 


UBJECT of this Academy Award winner 

is rehabilitaticn of paraplegic ex-service- 
men. Originally planned to discuss physical 
care, its introductory sequence is briskly 
professional. At that point where medicine 
can do no more and at which “the grim 
struggle against the weight of useless mem- 
bers” becomes the joint job of the sufferer 
and the doctor, we meet George Young and 
Ray Hennessy. From here on the film be- 
comes so human a document that it should 
be seen by all, as a terrific lesson in the 
courage even physically able people need for 
living . . . For a full review, see Film News, 
April-May 1949 issue, 
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Films for the CHURCH 


By DR. ROBERT M. PERRY 
Assn’t Prof. Religious Education, New York University 


MOST noteworthy film on the activities of the Army Chaplain has just been 

completed by the Army Pictorial Service at the Signal Corps Photographic 
Center. If its purpose is to present the chaplain’s life as a worthy one; at the same 
time to indicate that the Army is a better organization because of its presence: it 
fully accomplishes this mission . 
on the men of Corregidor as they wait in dread uncertainty of their fate. A chaplain, 
writing a letter for an amputee, is doing much more than simply taking his dicta- 
tion. He is serving as an instrument for the man to express himself. The viewer 
feels too how very important is his simply being there. In a series of vignettes the 
film proceeds then to present other chaplains in various situations, most of them 
serious, one at least (the “goldbricker” one) rather humorous. Expert handling of 
material in all of these leads to understanding of what seems to be an important 
point of the picture, namely that men need on occasion to talk things out. In the 
chaplain they have someone in whom they can confide and whose judgment they 
can respect. It is not someone to tell them what to do, that they need, so much as 
someone on whom they can try out their own most intimate thoughts. Psychologically 
the approach is extremely sound. It is not that the opinions or guidance of the 
chaplain are treated negligibly. It is that his own emotional ability and moral 
authority are stressed as being in themselves that help the soldier needs to find his 
own peace of mind . . . Each sequence illustrating another type of guidance work 
done by the chaplain is short, yet complete enough to give a clear picture of the 
many kinds of call made upon him—and in which he takes the place, actually, of a 
good and understanding parent or genuine friend. There is the soldier about to get 
a divorce, for instance, in whose case the chaplain does not restrict himself to 
discussion but investigates for himself, discovers a problem in parental relation- 
ships, goes then to the parents of both husband and wife . . . A young soldier who 
has had the soul-shaking experience of being buried alive for three days, has decided 
he wants to give up his own vocation and be a missionary. Through the medium of 
a friendly game of chess the chaplain explores the boy’s mind and motives, makes 
suggestions ... That chaplain who visits a soldier in the guardhouse discovers 
he is not wayward as thought, but was driven to being A.W.O.L. by an almost 
neurotic anxiety concerning an ailing mother . . . It is a good sign, incidentally, 
that chaplains are presented here as being sufficiently schooled, as well as under- 
standing, to enable them to recognize the strange workings of the subconscious in 
manifestation. The point is strongly made at the same time, that the chaplain is not 
a psychiatrist, but that he can often help the psychiatrist with information the 
soldier in the instance will give to no one else. For example, there is the soldier 
who is having a struggle with his impulse to kill the brother of the girl whom he 
wants to marry. Careful and patient handling of this problem results in the chap- 
lain’s learning of the home situation responsible for making the soldier act in a 
way he is himself unable to understand. It is in this instance particularly, as 
throughout, that the chaplain is portrayed as helping the soldier to help himself. Even 
in the very touching final sequence in which the Negro soldier bereft of a young 
child avers he has also lost his faith, the chaplain is not a “fixer.” There are 
questions in his mind too, and he and the stricken father in great humility seek to 
find the wisdom of God’s ways together. 


- peaptaacaaas are invited to send new films for preview without charge except 
for transportation. If available for television, please specify. 


Readers are invited to consult this department on programming for 
religious groups. 


Address: Film News, 13 East 37th Street, New York City 16. 
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. . WHENCE COMETH MY HELP opens poignantly 


4 


Dr. Irwin A. Moon descends into 
the “silent deep” to prove it is not 
so silent. Voice of the Deep and 
other Moody Bible Institute scien- 
tific approach films are used by 
many Army chaplains . . . will be 
previewed on this page next month. 


Whence Cometh (Cont.) 

One of the strongest points of WHENCE 
COMETH MY HELDP is the reality of the 
chaplains, each of whom is presented as 
a genuine human being, without theat- 
ricality and with dignity trying to live 
a worthwhile life and do a worthwhile 
work. Though the impression is never 
given that the chaplain is too solemn, 
neither is he just a “good fellow.” An- 
other fine feature of this production is 
the felicitous handling of the various 
faiths. No one is emphasized, all are 
touched upon. If the viewer is not par- 
ticularly observant of the various insig- 
nia (tablet for Jewish, cross for Chris- 
tian) he will not detect in the chaplain’s 
manner, certainly, anything to betray a 
difference in the activities of the rabbi, 
minister, priest . . . A small point of 
objection might be made as regards the 
title WHENCE COMETH MY HELP. In 
the psalm from which it is taken the 
assumption is that the help cometh from 
God. In this picture the soldier maybe 
seemeth to get his help from the chap- 
lain. The religious undertones are there, 
however, and very evident. 

Chaplains, above all, will be inspired 
by this film to even greater feeling for 
and effort in their calling. Certainly all 
men being inducted into the Army, or 
interested in the Army as a career, 
should see it. All parents of soldiers will 
be greatly helped by it too. In fact, the 
general public—particularly such as be- 
long to church or synagogue groups— 
would find here cause for respect of the 
Army as an institution, and of its pro- 
fessionally spiritual members mean- 
while . . . We are informed WHENCE 
COMETH MY HELP will be available for 
civilian use on a non-profit basis, by ap- 
plication to the Army library in your 
area. I for one hope that this film will be 


widely used. 
FILM NEWS 
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Arts at Venice) . Class C produc- 
tions are foreign adaptations of exist- 
ing training films, begun during the 
war particularly for the Chinese, Free 
French, Italian Service Units, certain 
countries cf Latin America; now in in- 
creasing demand from friendly nationals 
... Class D covers “title adaptations,” 
ie. affixing of Department of the Army 
titles to completed films acquired from 
commercial companies or from other 
Government agencies. 


FILMSTRIPS 


Despite an increasing use of and de- 
mand for motion pictures, the “humble” 
filmstrip has an important place on 
SCPC’s production schedule also, as in 
the Army’s training program. An official 
report states: “Used in accordance with 
established principles of instruction they 
are invaluable in making the academic 
exposition of a subject stick in the mind. 
Their comparative low initial cost and 
range of usage are economy factors not 
to be lost sight of when setting up a 
training program. For the past few 
years most of the film strips (made 
here) have been designed for accompa- 
niment by narration on phonograph rec- 
ords, an addition that greatly enhances 
their value.” 

At present there is a total of approxi- 
mately 1,800 (currently available) dif- 
ferent subjects (in English) on the 
lists; plus more than a hundred (cur- 
rent) titles re-scored into Spanish and 
Portuguese. Film strip titles (both si- 
lent and sound) number about 2,000. 


SERVICE DIVISION 


HE major commercial production stu- 

dios in this country do not concern 
themselves with storing their finished 
product on the premises to meet con- 
sumer demand, nor with supplying that 
demand directly. SCPC is unique in these 
respects. It not only makes the motion 
picture and/or filmstrip for every type 
of troop unit wherever stationed on the 
globe, but supplies these units with 
prints cf any one of several thousand 
subjects (taking into account both ac- 
tive and inactive titles). In addition to 
hormal channels it also supplies “Mili- 
tary Missions, Embassies, Foreign Gov- 
ernments”; reserve units; public demand 
for non-profit exhibition of “cleared” 
titles; television stations on sustaining 
time in the public interest; special the- 
atrical showings. This phase of SCPC’s 
activities is the direct concern of its 
Service Division (Capt. William M. 
Sheahan, Chief). 


AUGUST 1949 


LABORATORY 


To take care of production and release, 
printing and processing, the Service Di- 
vision includes a Laboratory Branch, 
one of the finest in this country, perhaps 
the world, on point of equipment. Orig- 
inally located in Washington, it was 
moved in late 1946 to the SCPC at As- 
toria, has been continuously since 1940 
under the direct supervision of its pres- 
ent Chief, Erwin Oeller, a sound engi- 
neer of training, experience and repute. 
Other Branches of the Service Division 
are the Prints Depository and Stock Shot 
Library previously mentioned (Samuel 
Besner helped set it up at the beginning 
of the war, is its Chief); and Film 
Distribution (headed by Lester Binger, 
originally of the film industry, then of 
the Signal Corps ranks). 


DISTRIBUTION 


When a motion picture or filmstrip is 
approved for release it becomes the re- 
sponsibility of the Film Distribution 
Branch, function of which is to help de- 
termine prints requirements; as well as 
“on a world wide basis to distribute, re- 
allocate, maintain” (i.e. replace when 
worn or damaged) “all release prints.” 
After hostilities it was expected that a 
tremendous drop in film utilization would 


occur. Actually, and after a very brief — 


lull, Signal Corps film libraries are al- 
most as active as they were at the 
height of training in World War II: by 
reason, to some extent, of training pro- 
grams launched by thousands of units 
throughout the U. S. of the National 
Guard, Reserve Officers’ Training Corps, 
and Officers Reserve Corps. This means 
that the Army’s film and filmstrip dis- 
tribution system must cope with prob- 
lems never faced before by any theatri- 
cal or non-theatrical distribution system. 
Another job that has been recently 
charged to Film Distribution is that of 
distributing Film References. 


During the war, simultaneous with the 
release of a new training film, a printed 
supplement known as a Film Reference 
was sent out. It included the film’s pur- 
pose and scope; a synopsis; use and 
follow-up suggestions; data concerning 
related material; all manner of perti- 
nent information. These References were 
maintained in loose-leaf binders in each 
library and many are still in active use. 
After the cessation of hostilities the pro- 
gram was dropped but is now under 
way again. An additional and related 
duty of Film Distribution also, is main- 
tenance of FM 21-7, basic catalog of all 
Department of the Army films and strips. 


(Continued on Page 28) 


Please remember to say you saw it in FILM NEWS 


AUDIO-VISUAL FILMS 


Educational * 
Entertainment * 


Biblical 


Specialists in distribution 
for 20 years. 
CAVALCADE PICTURES, INC. 


959 Seward St., Hollywood 38, Calif. 
Hollywood 9-5458 


VACUUMATE 


FILM PROCESS 


The SUPER 
VAPORATE 


PROTECTS FILM 
NATIONAL Scratches, 
CINE val 
VACUUMATE 


WASHINGTON CORPORATION 


VAPORATECO. Inc. 


SOLE SALES AGENT 


f or the answers to your 
technical problems, without 
charge or obligation, regard- 
ing the installation or repair 
of motion picture and/or tele- 
vision equipment, write to 


Consultant Service, 


BATES 


DISTRIBUTORS INC. 
13 EAST 37th STREET 
NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 
MUrray Hill 4-2199 


INDUSTRY 
ORGANIZATIONS 
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SCHOOLS 


CONTEMPORARY FILMS 'nc. 


P. in resenting 
7 Sta Pictures 


ROSSINI 
ELIXER OF LOVE 
A YANK IN ROME 
TWO ANONYMOUS LETTERS 
MARCO VISCONTI 
THE SIN OF PAPA MARTIN 
GELOSIA (Jealousy) 


Rental $25.00 for any of these 


Italian Classics 
— also — 


3 GREAT FRENCH 
FILM CLASSICS 


For the first time on 16 mm. 


NAIS 


— a Zola story with Fernandel 


COLONEL CHABERT 


— a Balzac story with Raimu 


QUEEN'S NECKLACE 


— a Dumas story with Vivian 
Romance. 


Rental $30.00 


CONTEMPORARY FILMS iwc. 
80 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 


4 ORegon 5-3340-41 
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LIBRARY SYSTEM 


The magnitude of the Army’s distribu- 
tion system can only be appreciated 
when it is understood that fundamental- 
ly it is a network of 134 film libraries 
located throughout the world. It serves 
650,000 men and about 75,000 officers in 
the six Army areas of the United States, 
in the occupied countries, our territories 
(Alaska) and possessions (Hawaii, 
Puerto Rico, Canal Zone). It serves those 
many libraries also, in our Embassies 
and Military Missions in Latin America 
and abroad. 

At each Army headquarters within the 
U. S. and overseas, there is a Central 
Film Library (known abroad as Central 
Film & Equipment Exchanges). These 
are the control and distribution agencies 
between the sub-film libraries at mili- 
tary posts, camps and stations within 
that Army area, and the Film Distribu- 
tion Branch at the SCPC. It is a function 
of the Central library also, to establish 
sub-film libraries, and to serve and ad- 
minister a system of from 5 to 25 of 
these. Central film libraries also act as 
loan agencies to all other military in- 
stallations within their specific areas; 
maintain a sufficient stock of training 
films, projection equipment; are source 
for “spot bookings” (short loans of such 
films as may be useful but are not on 
permanent loan with its sub-libraries, 
because not required by them for ex- 
tended use). 

From the moment Production com- 
pletes a subject and turns its negative 
over to the laboratory, all prints from 
then on until doomsday become the re- 
sponsibility of Distribution Branch. It 
keeps a perpetual inventory of all prints, 
regardless of where they may be on de- 
posit; can produce the “box office” rec- 
ord at any time of all the subjects it 
distributed. Method employed is a re- 
port every three months, from each and 
every library in the system, on prints, 
showings, audience attendance. These 
records also make possible the realloca- 
tion of prints between Army areas. Sub- 
jects not being fully utilized in one area 
are shifted to another where they are 
required, which means a saving of hun- 
dreds of prints in a year and, at the 
same time, proper program servicing. 
Mass use of films just to get them shown 
and to make an impressive record, is 
definitely not encouraged. 

While the Army Pictorial Service is 
happy to count monthly attendance in 
the millions, it wants to be sure these 
millions have reaped the most instruc- 
tion possible from the films they have 
seen, and that the films shown are the 
right ones in the right place at the 
right time. 


UTILIZATION 


To this end the Research and Utiliza- 
tion section (Fred E. Kelly in charge) is 
becoming an increasingly important and 
busy one, in which several interesting 
projects are presently under way. Among 
these is production of a series of films to 
teach the fundamentals of using the mo- 
tion picture. First of these is concerned 
with the rock-bottom subject of projec- 
tionist training, is already in the works. 


ORGANIZATION 


yong as must not be forgotten, 
the Signal Corps Photographic 
Center is primarily a military installa- 
tion, its governance is a combination of 
military and motion picture people, diffi- 
cult to detail, but set up approximately 
as follows: 

Operations and administration are 
directed and supervised by a Command- 
ing Officer: presently, Col. Charles §. 
Stodter, a quietly capable head, both 
Army and motion picture-wise. Organi- 
zation of this Army post is composed of 
(1) its Commanding Officer (Col. Stodter), 
assisted by (2) the Fiscal Office; (3) 
Analysis Office; (4) Detachment Com- 
mander; (5) Security and Intelligence 
Officer; (6) the Executive for Adminis- 
tration (Maj. John S. Bardwell); (7) the 
Executive for Production (Lt. Col. James 
B. Buchanan; Assistant, Capt. C. W. 
Huff); and (8)—five operating Divisions, 
namely: Post Operations; Supply; Pro- 
duction (Lt. Col. Charles F. Felstead); 
Service (Capt. W. M. Sheahan; Assistant 
Director, Mr. I. Siegel); Studio (Mr. John 
W. Butler). 


Library men prepare to deliver films and 
equipment to GI classreoms. 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC CENTER 


At its peak of production during the 
war the Center had a complement of 
civilian and military personnel totalling 
2500 (inclusive of the Photographic 
School and other agencies). Immediately 
after the war a levelling off dropped this 
complement to 500, of whom about 100 
were military. But millions of feet of film, 
pictorial record of the war, had to be 
evaluated, and assembled into a proposed 
series of “Chronologies.” Cameramen con- 
tinued to record the activities of our 
troops in occupied countries. New sol- 
diers, replacing veterans, had to he 
trained for our new defense army. Many 
films too had to be replaced as they be- 
came obsolete in the face of atomic de- 
velopments; of changing doctrine, tactics, 
weapons; of new problems in troop train- 
ing and morale. Impetus of these needs, 
problems, changes made the lull a short- 
lived one. Production and incident activi- 
ties at the Center are up to about two- 
thirds their wartime level now. Though 
the Photographic School and other agen- 
cies have been transferred to Fort Mon- 
mouth and elsewhere, SCPC personnel 
figures stand by latest count at approxi- 


COMMANDING OFFICER 


” sane Charles S. Stodter, an Ohioan (Gar- 
rettsville, 1902) is an M.S. in Electrical 
Engineering (Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology); entered the Army in 1924 as a 2nd 
Lt. Early duties included service with troops 
at Fort Monmouth and in the Canal Zone; 
also Radio instruction at The Signal School. . . . 
Upon completion in 1935 of a year in Holly- 
wood's studios (Signal Corps Motion Picture 
Industry Training Program, through the Re- 
search Council of the Academy of Motion Pic- 
ture Arts and Sciences), Col. Stodter took 
charge of Army pictorial production activities, 
then centered in Washington. Assigned to 
Hollywood in 1940 as Liaison Officer, he initi- 
ated and ducted the prog of training 
film production using Hollywood studio facili- 
ties. In 1942 he returned to Washington as 
Assistant Chief of the Army Pictorial Service 
. . . went overseas in 1945 ... . has headed 
SCPC since Oct. 14, 1948. 


EXECUTIVE FOR PRODUCTION 


t. Col. James B. Buchanan (Monongahela, 

Pa., 1856) attended Carnegie Institute of 
Technology; was 2nd Lt. Signal Corps, Regu- 
lar Army, 1918-19. Recalled to active duty 
1940 as Officer-in-Charge of Training Film 
Unit No. |, he was assigned to SCPC in 1942. 
- . . Served overseas as Photographic Officer 
MIDPAC 1944; with GHQO Far East Command 


That any team is only as strong as its 
teamwork, is an axiom stressed in the 
Army and no less at SCPC. Teamwork 
can only produce results, however, when 
the team’s members are effective indivi- 
duals. SCPC results have proven, and are 
still proving, that its team is an effective 
one: a fact corroborated by more intimate 
knowledge of its members as craftsmen, 
artists, administrators. There are certain 
“oldtimers” at the Center who have prac- 
tically grown up with the studio from 
its old Paramount or Eastern Sound 
days: as, Studio Division’s Chief, Mr. 
Butler; Mr. Martin C. Hall of the Stage 
Branch who, with Mr. Butler, handles 
the business of stages, camera crews, 
makeup, etc; and Mr. Arthur H. Koenig, 
in charge of properties. There are also 
many men, and some women too, who 
came to the Center in uniform and have 
remained in its service, in uniform still 
or in mufti, as Lt. Col. Bertram Kalish 
—  trouble-shooter, technical advisor, 
cameraman administrator—whose job is 
that of a sort of coordinator and liaison 
between the Executive for Production, 
and the operating divisions (Official title: 


(Japan) 1946 . . . has been SCPC executive Assistant Chief, Studio Division). The 
mately 700 civilians (on a Civil Service for Production since 1947. 
basis); 175 enlisted men; 55 officers. (Continued on Page 32) 
“PICTURE IN YOUR MIND” Or kavel 

1. The UNITED NATIONS FILM BOARD To : 
has voted OFFICIAL SPONSORSHIP to Old in experience. 
“PICTURE IN YOUR MIND”. 

m iii. Formerly producer for the Burton Holmes 

ELM FS Travelogues, Harry Dugan brings his theati- 
(June, 1949) “PicrurE IN Your MIND : th 
was awarded FIRST PLACE in the Adult cal production experience to the non- 
Education Division (by audience vote). theatrical field. 

3. “PicruRE IN Your MIND’ was also award- In forming WORLD TRAVEL FILMS, he has 
ed FIRST PLACE in the animated cartoon dedicated his organization to producing the 
division of the BELGIUM WORLD FILM finest in 16 and 35 mm Institutional and 
FESTIVAL (in July, 1949). Educational motion pictures. 

When you see “PicrurE IN Your A new brochure describing the achievements 

MIND” you will award it first place on and objectives of WORLD TRAVEL FILMS, 

your list of distinguished films of 1949. will be sent to you upon request. 

Write for descriptive literature H 
on this and our other subjects. World Travel Films 
WYNNEWOOD, PENNA. 
INTERNATIONAL FILM FOUNDATION, Inc. Ardmore 7089 
1600 BROADWAY NEW YORK 19, N. Y. Member—Armed Forces Communications Association. 
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INTERFILM CORP., in association with 
Discina International Films, has ac- 
quired for U. S. distribution the 45-min. 
documentary Rubens, jointly sponsored 
by the Belgian Ministries of Education 
and of Communications. Official Govern- 
ment auspices made available to the 
producers the many Rubens’ originals in 
Belgian museums. . . Available in both 
35mm and 16mm, Rubens won a gold 
medal at the 1948 Biennial Venice Film 
Festival, as the most artistic motion 
picture of the year .. . In dealing with 
the work of the great 16th century Fle- 
mish painter the film emphasizes his 
protean force and reveals graphically 
the highlights of a painter’s existence 
in that era. Musical score is by a full 
symphony orchestra, was especially com- 
posed. Narration is in English ... Ru- 
bens will be released in a “package” 
with Carnival In Flanders, classic French 
feature starring Louis Jouvet, Francoise 
Rosay, Jean Murat and directed by Jac- 
ques Feyder. 


e e 
CHRIST THE KING 
handled by Gerald C. 
being handled out of 


office of the Simpex Co. 
way, N. Y. 19 


Attention!! 


|6mm. films 
Distributors - Producers - Owners 


sales, formerly 
Barry, are now 
the New York 
Inc., 1564 Broad- 


reliable film distributor 
dealing exclusively in 16mm. sound 
films ‘in the PHILIPPINES is inter- 
ested in leasing feature 
films on |-year contract. Return 
of same guaranteed. 


We Prefer: 
War Pictures 
Serials 
Adventure 
Religious 
_______Stories full of 
fighting scenes 


Write for further details and a 
Catalog to: 


INSULAR FILM EXCHANGE 
Rm. 312 De Leon Bidg. 
Rizal Avenue cor. Raon Street 


Manila, Philippines 


... FILM 


BAILEY FILMS, INC. is planning a 1949 schedule of 16 films for educational use. 
Films available now include Animated Mother Goose Puppets ( 11-min.) dramatizing 
fairy tales; The Wild Life Series (10-min.) dealing with the Navajo indians and 
wild desert animals; Frontier Farmers of Alaska (18-min.) stressing settlement of 
Alaska because of its proximity to Russia; Camera Journeys to Famous Cities, 
as New York City and London; The ABC of Puppet Making (1-reel available); 
Natives of Guatemala covering industries, climate and natives of the Latin-American 
country. 


CIO EDUCATION DEPT. has released Brother John (11-min.) dealing with varied 
functions of the union; and How To Bury Taft-Hartley (1-reel). Both are avail- 
able through the CIO Film Department, 718 Jackson Place N. W., Wash., D. C. 


CHESS FUNDAMENTALS (15-min.) designed for community youth and adult 
game, stresses fun and enjoyment Available from Young America Films, 18 E. 4ist 
St., N. Y. 17. 


TEACHING FILMS, Inc. subjects tied up for over a year in the settlement of the 
firm’s affairs, are now coming back onto the market. What is a Map, taken over by 
intermediate social study groups, is now available from Young America Films Inc., 
18 E, 41st St., N. Y. 17. 

~ 


A. F. FILMS (N. Y.), is distributing five new short subjects: The Rose and the 
Mignonette (1l-reel) available in French or English, is based on a poem by Louis 
D’Aragon; Light Reflections (14-reels) suggests abstract ballet, was produced by 
James Davis, American painter and sculptor; Andorre (1-reel) is a travel film of 
this republic governed jointly by Spain and France; Penny’s Worth of Happiness 
(144-reels) is an impressive film showing the effect of a brief vacation in Switzer- 
land on displaced children from scattered parts of the world. A 2-reeler titled 
1848 covers France’s Third Revolution. 
© 


WELCOME NEIGHBOUR (10-min.) a new release in the Canada Carries On Series 
produced by National Film Board, Ottawa, takes the viewer through Canada’s vaca- 
tion spots. Puts emphasis on ways Canadians can enhance the tourist industry. Les 
McFarlane wrote and produced the film; music by Howard Cable and narration 
by Herb May. 


SIMMEL-MESERVEY of Beverly Hills, Calif., offers two new films for social, geo- 
graphy and human relations classes. The Jungle Idol (15-min., color) tells of a 
“chiclero’s” search for the basic product Chicle in the jungles of Yucatan; The 
Road for San Pablo (18-min., color) shows how a modern highway affects the life 
of a peasant farmer of Mexico. 

© 


BRITISH INFORMATION SERVICES lists the following new releases: The Balance 
(10-min.) on the principle of balance of exports and imports as it pertains to 
British economic stability; Scottish Universities (25-min.) on the foundation and 
growth of four Scottish universities; Down To The Sea (23-min.) on the British 
shipbuilding industry, from designer to maiden voyage; School in Cologne (15-min.) 
produced with the help of German technicians, and showing the difficulties of re- 
building the German educational system. 


Select Your Films 


EAS 


with a copy of our brand NEW 1949-50 


PICTORIAL FILMS INC. 
625 Madison Ave. 


New York 22, N. Y. latest Releases. SPORTS, 
ADVENTURE, COMEDY, RHUMBA 
RHYTHMS, MUSICAL CONCERTS and 


others. 
Write for FREE Catalog to: 


Catalog of 
Exclusive Distributors of Eagle-Lions 


features 
Dept. F 
Sterling Films, Inc., 61 W. 66th St., N. Y- 
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CLIPS... 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA FILMS, celebrates its twentieth anniversary this 
year with increased production this month. Rikki (1-reel, black and white) is ideal for 
primary grade groups, tells the story of a baby monkey, his living habits and jungle 
adventures. Photographed by Lynwood M. Chace, the film was written by John 
T. Bobbitt of EBF with the collaboration of Frederick A. Ulmer, Jr., of the Philadel- 
phia Zoological Garden. The Zoo (1-reel, sound, color) show animals in simulated 
natural habitat at the Brookfield Zoo. Ants (1-reel, sound, color) is designed for 
jr. and sr. high sciences to show closeups of four ant types, includes the life cycle 
of the carpenter ant. English Children (1-reel, black and white), an addition to 
the Children of Many Lands series, for primary grades, tells the daily life of and 
English worker’s family; Spanish Children, another in the same series, typifies a 
rural family in Southern Spain. Iberian Peninsula (1-reel, black and white) sur- 
veys geographic and economic conditions of Spain and Portugal. Australia (1-reel, 
black and white, sound) tells how climactic conditions have affected population and 
way of life in that region. 


e  e 


CORONET FILMS (Chicago) has added to its lists the following six new 1-reelers in 
sound, color or black and white: Finding The Right Job (jr., sr., high, college), 
collaborator, John N. Given, Los Angeles City Board of Education); Stories of 
Holland (intermediate, jr. high) Wendell W. Wright, Ph.D., Dean, School of Educa- 
tion, Indiana University; Improving Your Posture (jr.-sr. high, college, adult) 
Erwin F, Beyer, Department of Physical Education, The University of Chicago; 
Exercise and Health (jr.-sr. high, college, adult) Erwin F. Beyer; Use of Forests 
(intermediate, jr.-sr. high, adult) Thomas F. Barton, Ph.D., Associate Professor of 
Geography, Indiana University; Life in Lowlands (The Netherlands) for (inten- 
mediate, jr-sr. high) Clyde F. Kohn, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Geography, 
Northwestern University. 


THE GOOD SHEPHERD (20-mins., b&w, also Kodachrome) is available for tele- 
vision from Foundation Films Corp., Pasadena, Calif. Produced and directed by 
Josh Binney in Scotland, the film presents the Twenty-Third Psalm in a way to 
interest all ages. The Way of Peace, another Foundation release, shows the value 
of religion in education in the timely issue of peace. 


GOD IS MY LANDLORD, (45-min., color) features an experiment by. a literal- 
minded man in Michigan to prove that tithing pays dividends. Available to churches 
and groups—on a “tithe” basis—from Willow Distributing Co., Inc., 553 Fifth Ave., 
N. Y. C., or the producer, McHenry 537 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 5, Il. 


ACADEMY FILMS, Hollywood, Calif. has available eight new films in color and 
black and white: Circus Animals (11-min., primary grades), training, cleaning and 
feeding of animals; Circus People (11-min., primary grades) stresses teamwork; 
Water Supply (11-min., intermediate, jr.-sr. high) gives sources in U. S., is a good 
science study; Freighter in Port (11-min., intermediate) shows boat parts and life- 
boat drill; Freighter at Sea (11-min., intermediate) gives work of the crew and 
use of radar; Mississippi River—Upper River and Lower River (each 14-mm., inter- 
mediate, jr.-sr. high, adult) studies the industries and agriculture of the river areas; 
State Legislature (22-min., intermediate, jr.-sr. high) dramatizes research, discus- 
sions and committee meetings that precede the passing of a state law. 


ALASKA: 
GLOBAL CROSSROADS 


11 min., sd., b & w or color 
Strategic importance of Alaska in the 
air age; its industries, peoples, and 
problems. 

Write for free literature. 
FLORY FILMS, INC. 
Program Films Division 

303 East 71st Street, N. Y. 21, N. Y. 


SALES SERVICE RENTALS 


16mm and 35mm 
Motion Pictures, Camera-Editing 
and Lighting Equipment 
FRANK C. ZUCKER 
Camera Equipment Co. 
1600 Broadway, New York City 


IXTEEN Government films, repre- 

senting nine departments and agen- 
cies are entered in the 10th International 
Exhibition of Cinematographic Art 
(Venice, beginning August 11) and four, 
from the same number of sources, in the 
annual International Film Festical at 
Cannes (France), which opens Septem- 
ber 2. 

Venice entries are: Adventures of 
Junior Raindrop (Dept. of Agriculture); 
Basic Electricity, Know Your Air Force 
Better, That Mcn May Fly (Air Force); 
Inside the Cell, Made In Occupied Japan 
(Army); Pennsylvania Pilot Study (Fed- 
eral Works Agency); California and Its 
Natural Resources, It’s the Maine 
Sardine (Dept. of Interior); Acrylic 
Jacket Crown Construction, Root Canal 
Therapy (Endodontia), Operative Den- 
tistry: Peridontia, Op. Dentistry: Rubber 
Dam-Cavity Preparation, Matrix, Amal- 
gam Restoration (Navy); Cancer: The 
Problem of Early Diagnosis (Public 
Health Service); The Photographer 
(Dept. of State); Surgical Approaches to 
Scapulohumeral Joint (Veterans Admini- 
stration). 

Cannes competition entries are Timber 
and Totem Poles (Agriculture); Basic 
Electronics (Navy); Voice of the People 
(Army); International Ice Patrol 
(State). 


WHO WILL TEACH YOUR CHILD?, 
‘National Film Board’s “Theatrical” win- 
ner in the First Annual Canadian Film 
Awards, will be exclusively distributed 
in the U. S. by McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, N. Y. C. This represents a depar- . 
ture in standard McGraw-Hill policy of 

distributing only those films directly co- 
related with its own textbooks, accord- 
ing to A. J. Rosenberg, Text-Film man- 


ager. 


SPECIAL 16mm SERVICES 


@ Two projection rooms seating 70 
people each. 

@ |4mm-!6mm synchronous interlock 
projection. 

@ 16mm-35mm interlock projection. 


16mm ARC-LIGHT Projection 
TWO MACHINES 


@ Moviolas — viewers — synchronizers 
— cutting room equipment. 
Services and equipment 
available day or night 
on or off the premises. 
ALSO COMPLETE 35mm SERVICES 
Reasonable Rates. 


PREVIEW THEATRE, ine. 


1600 Broadway, N. Y. 19 @ Circle 6-0865 
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A. P. S. (Contined from Page 29) 


THE ARMY LEADS THE ADVANCE 


Editorial Branch, responsible for positive 
and negative cutting and for sound edit- 
ing, has a capable head in Capt. Lester 
J. Orlebeck. Other personages known 
outside the Center as within it are Maj. 
Alphons M. Dillinger, Chief of the Sound 
Branch (narration, dialogue, music); 
George Lewin, Chief Sound Engineer; Lt. 
Thomas Goodson, Animation Branch 
Chief; Daniel D. Cavelli, Camera Branch 
head. Maintenance (Mr. Ernest Baumert), 
and its operation for the upkeep and re- 
pair of photographic equipment, should 
be dealt with at greater length. So too 
should the writers, cameramen, direc- 
tors: many of whose names may be found 
on the industry’s rolls of “who’s who”. 
Among “project officers” (analogous, in 
industry, to unit producers) Major Lown’s 
background of medical study singles him 
out for the exacting functions of techni- 
cal coordinator on medical films, and 
there are many others whose names 
should be mentioned also. ... 


FIRE PREVENTION 


is a year-round activity! 


Here are 16mm sound Fire Preven- 
tion films for school, industrial, 
community, 52-weeks a year safety 
Programs: 


CRIMES OF CARELESSNESS 

Latest release National Board of 
Fire Underwriters; shows com- 
mon causes of fires, how appalling 
losses of life and property can be 


prevented. — 10-mins. Sale Price 
$18.00. 
MEN OF FIRE 


Progress of fire fighting from 
early bucket brigade days; scien- 
tific training now.—10-min. Sale 


Price $36.00. 


MORE DANGEROUS THAN 
DYNAMITE 

That forgotten electric iron, worn 
wire, etc. can make a whole com- 
munity homeless. How to be care- 


ful. — 10-mins. Sale Price $36.00. 


ONE MATCH CAN DO IT 
Because of a camper’s match and 
a burned-out forest, a valley town 
is flooded. — 10-mins. Sale Price 
$36.00. 


SMOKE EATERS 

An RKO “This Is America” short; 
shows the fireman’s role; his 
risks; some extinguishing and de- 
tection methods. — 18-mins. Sale 
Price, apply: 


FILM DEVICES, INC. 


13 EAST 37th STREET, NEW YORK 16, W. Y. 
MURRAY HILL 9-4175-6 


HOUGH the war is over the shooting 
goes on, throughout the nation . 
wherever U. S. Troops are... by Army 
Pictorial Service cameramen. Frequently, 
SCPC’s camera crews work wth the Air 
Force, Navy, Marine Corps on photogra- 
phic missions and these services use 
Army-made films appropriate to their 
needs. Not as many subjects as during 
the war are being shown publicly, but 
selected research and training films are 
available to professional groups and gov- 
ernment agencies. Films of more general 
interest are still obtainable on a loan 
basis by non-profit civilian groups as by 
all military organizations, through the 
worldwide network of Signal Corps Film 

Libraries. 

Of the many non-theatrical films made 
and shown during the war, about 95-per- 
cent were of Army emanation. They cre- 
ated an audience (war time) of 30 to 40- 
million people outside our commercial 
theaters; awoke awareness of a greater 


FILM COUNCIL CORNER 


potential for motion pictures outside 
theaters than within them. 


The trend in the United States, how- 
ever, has always been entirely away from 
government or any other central airec- 
tion of non-theatrical motion pictures, 
such as pertains in Canada and Great 
Britain. At the same time it cannot be 
denied that the Army Pictorial Service, 
through its Signal Corps Photographic 
Center, has been more than simply an 
arsenal in time of national emergency. 
Though an official agency it has been also 
a national source of guidance and stimu- 
lation in the production and use of the 
non-theatrical film, particularly in its 
16mm form. It has been too, and con- 
tinues to be, a challenge to our schools, 
colleges, churches, industry and labor 
groups, public and private associations, 
even other government agencies, to catch 
up with the progress of the armed forces 
in the use of this educational medium and 
its potentialities, not simply for defense 
but for a peace based on that sort of 
national security and international under- 
standing which will make it enduring. 


NANCY EDWARDS 
Editor 


LIZABETH HUNADY of Cleveland Public Library’s Film Bureau reports the 

Cleveland Film Council’s Second Annual Film Festival a success. Over 350 
persons from industry, churches, museums, libraries, clubs, schools and colleges 
attended. Films screened numbered 102. The one-day meeting was climaxed by the 
awarding of “Oscars” for outstanding productions. 


CATEGORY 


Sales Promotion and Public Relations “Our Silent Partner” 


BEST IN ITS CLASS 


RUNNER-UP 


“Mahogany-Wood of the Ages” 


Safety and Fire Fighting 


Employee Training 


Mental Hygiene 


Art and Music 


Religion 


Industrial Relations 


Supervisory Training 


Adult Education 


Teaching and Classroom 
Elementary Grades 


Teaching and Classroom 
Secondary Grades 


Travel 


East Ohio Gas Company 
“Diagnosis - Danger” 

St. Paul Mercury Indemnity 
Company 


“You Can Tell by the Teller” 
Ohio Bell Telephone Company 


“Your Children and You” 
British Information Services 


“The Loon’s Necklace” 
Crawley Films, Ltd. 


“Answer for Anne” 
American Lutheran Church 


“A Letter From America” 
Goodyear Tire and Rubber 
Company 


“Strange Interview” 
General Motors Corporation 


“Picture In Your Mind” 
International Film Foundation 


“Princess and the Dragon” 
Sterling Films, Inc. 


“Farmer-Fisherman-Norway” 

United World Films, Inc. 

“Glacier Park and Canadian 
ies” 

Paul Hoefler Productions 


Mahogany Association 


“The Art of Climbing” 
American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company 


“Principles of Electricity” 
General Electric Company 


“Feeling of Rejection” 
National Film Board of Canada 


“Lucia di Lammermoor” 
Official Films 


“Good Samaritan” 
J. Arthur Rank Productions 


“Productivity: Key to Plenty” 
Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Films, Inc. 


“Employee Contact” 
Goodyear Tire and Rubber Co. 


“Story of the Bees” 
United World Films, Inc. 


“Importance of Water” 
Johnson Hunt Productions 


“Treasure Island” 


Jerry Fairbanks (Modern Talk- 


ing Pictures, Payne Films) 


“The Shortest Way Home” 
Greyhound Bus Company 
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I CARRIED A CAMERA 


(Continued from Page 3) 


BJECTIVE of our next mission 

was the capture of an important lit- 
tle town named Myitkyina (pronounced 
Mishinaw). Took 72-days to clear out 
3,600 stubborn Japs. When the Ma- 
rauders I was with were finally relieved 
the whole outfit was sent to the hospi- 
tal. Best thing I remember about that, 
was 135 letters piled up waiting for 
In all of North Burma there were just 
about half dozen photographic men at 
the very beginning. We had to operate 
on our own and furnish photographic 
coverage the best way we saw fit. I 
liked the Infantry. Those men were a 
different breed. I wanted to photograph 
them. So I went back with the Infantry 
into Burma after a month-and-a-half in 
the hospital, and photographed the fall 
of Myitkyina. The Chinese and Ameri- 
cans did that job together, but this time 
I switched over to the Chinese, for va- 
riety. Then things quieted down and it 
was a matter of consolidation. So I got 
hold of my buddy Bill Brown, a Los An- 
geles boy,* and we decided to go down 
and see what the British were doing. 

Maybe it was all right with topside so 
long as the stuff kept coming back. I 
don’t suppose they just forgot about us. 
Anyway, they let us go where we wanted, 
so we hitchhiked a ride with some Chi- 
nese soldiers in a truck and down we 
went to the Royal Welsh Fusiliers. They 
were part of the British 36th Division 
loaned to Gen. Stillwell. We knew they 
were going to make a push on Pinthe... 
I remember they weren’t sure what to 
make of us, at first. We wore American 
fatigues and had all our junk on us, but 
we never wore absolutely regular uni- 
forms. We’d learned from the Marau- 
ders to wear what was best according to 
the circumstances: for instance, an Aus- 
tralian bush hat when it poured rain, 
Chinese wrap leggings against leeches 
that got through holes in American laces, 
and so on. We armed ourselves too with 
weapons of any Army that suited best. 
We were probably the worst dressed 
men in the war from the standpoint of 
WEARING OF THE UNIFORM but, as 
Gen. Stillwell put it, we were out to win 
battles, not dress parades. Anyway—the 
Welsh took us in, and we were with 
the British for a couple of months. 

The Chinese Y forces and the Ameri- 
can X forces were close by that time to 
connecting up the Ledo with the Burma 
Road. So Bill and I talked ourselves into 
a ride with two pilots that flew us back 
to Myitkyina. We found a lot of pho- 


* Back in Los Angeles, managing a chain of 
theatres. 
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tographers there this time, pulled in 
from Karachi and Bombay for the big 
push. Bill and I went out with the 475th 
Infantry. 

Thanksgiving Day we were getting an 
air drop of food. I’ve heard all the talk 
about no matter where, by air or sea or 
land, your boy is going to get turkey for 
Thanksgiving ... Bill and I didn’t believe 
it. But we had a wire to photograph our 
turkeys coming down and were just about 
to go to the airstrip when a Lt. Olds 
came in. He’d been directed to shoot a 
story on Signal Corps photographers and 
we were ‘it.’ So we all went along to- 
gether. 

The Lieutenant was shooting at me 
with his camera, I was shooting the air- 
drop .. . Somebody shouted “Look out!” 
but all I could see in the finder were the 
two white blobs as the chutes cracked 
open. What I couldn’t see was that 
something had broken free of the chute 
and was dropping free ... The officer 
got his climax picture. I got 300-pounds 
of whatever it was on top of me... 
spent the rest of the war, about a year- 
and-a-half, in the hospital. 

Lying on that hospital bed I used to 
think of a lot of things and remembered 
a lot of people. Those Marauders, for 
instance .. . There were three battalions 
of them totalling 2,200 men when they 
started out. In the battalion I was at- 
tached to, out of 600 only about 124 were 
still effective when the campaign ended 

. And there was a chaplain I remem- 
bered especially: Father Barrett. The 
Father used to catch up to me all the 
time on the trail in the jungle. He’d say: 
“This outfit is doing an excellent job 
of winning the war. But you know who’s 
got the most important job in the whole 
outfit?—You have .. . What we’re doing 
here is accomplishing an immediate ob- 
jective: to win the war and get it over 
with. But there’s a chance that your 
pictures some day may help to educate 
people to war’s horrors. That’s why I 
think you have the most important job.” 

. . He was a brave, good man, that 
Father Barrett: contracted typhus, died 
on his. way to the hospital by plane... 
It’s because of what he said that I’ve 
spouted all this. And so people will re- 
member the 32-photographic guys in all 
theaters that lost their lives, though a lot 
of people thought you had a soft job if 
you carried a camera through the war. 

On that point, there’s something I’d 
like to say before I wind up: It’s very, 
very important that the men in the pho- 
tographic units get as fine a training pos- 
sible, militarily as well as technically. 


-PLAN 


Fall and Winter! 


Over 1300 titles for you to choose 
from for your club and group pro- 
granis. 


Our comprehensive film library is 

particularly strong in the informa- 

tional, adult education, discussion, 

and entertainment areas: 

100 FREE FILMS 

SHORT SUBJECTS 

FEATURES 

DOCUMENTARIES 

TRAVELOGUES 

MUSIC APPRECIATION 

PARENT EDUCATION 

RELIGIOUS 

INTERCULTURAL 

HEALTH AND SPORTS 

LATEST FREE FILM: 

“FOR SOME MUST WATCH,” 28 

minutes. A documentary, with drama 

and human interest, of a typical small 

Americn town, its people, and an 

insurance agent who helps solve their 

problems. 

Send now for our new, 1949-1950 
Catalog of 

SELECTED MOTION PICTURES 


ASSOCIATION FILMS: 


206 So. Michigan Ave. 3012 Maple Avenue 


NOW LOCATED 
IN our Newly 
equipped plant, 
triple its former 
size, is geared to 
handle All of your 
laboratory produc- 
tion problems. 


|619 WEST 54ST.,N.Y. 19 
Tel: JUdson 6.0360 


I Carried A Camera 


To make pictures you don’t just ex- 
pose film—you expose yourself. Take an 
infantry soldier: he has just one objec- 
tive. All his senses are tuned to staying 
alive. The cameraman’s objective is nox 
so simple. While he’s concentrating on 
photographing the fight he has to ignore 
his safety to a certain extent. There are 
things you can’t learn any way except 
by experience and instinct. But there are 
a lot of things that can be taught. I 
don’t know if the cameraman is getting 
an infantry man’s training now, by in- 
fantry officers . .. But if he isn’t, for my 
my money—he should be.. .” 
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{3 East 37th Street 

‘ New York 16, N. Y. 
MUrray Hill 4-7726 


International Council of Religious 
Education from 203 N. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago 1, to 206 S. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago 4, Il. 

Technical Film Studio to 333 W. 52nd 
St., N. Y. 19, N. Y.: Phone CI 5-9186. 

Movielab Film Labs. Inc. to triple-sized 
space at 619 W 54th St., N. Y. C.: phone 
JUdson 6-0360. 

Christian Film Service to larger quar- 
ters at 1302 E. 4th St., Charlotte, N. C. 

Dan Conroy and Company to their own 
building, 1469 S.W. First St., Miami, Fla. 

Follis Visual Services from 2407 San 
Jacinto to 2606 Fannin St. Floor space 
is six times greater and includes a pro- 
jection room and repair department. 

Ideal Pictures to 207 E. 37th St., N.Y.C. 
16, with new management and enlarged 
film library in the educational, religious 
and entertainment fields. (Robert D. 
Faber, Wendell Shields in charge.) 

Art Zeiller Co., Inc. from 155 Wash- 
ington St., Newark 2, N. J., to ground 
floor quarters at 350 Main St., East 
Orange, N. J. New phone: Orang? 
6-2400. 

Loew’s International 16mm _ Depart- 
ment from the Mayfair Building to the 
10th floor of the Loew Building. 

Brandon Productions Inc. from 1600 to 
1700 Broadway, N. Y. 19. 

Palestine Films Inc. from 1600 Broad- 
way to 13 E. 37th St., N. Y. 16. 


EX-APS FOR LIAISON 


BELL & HOWELL Company, manu- 
facturers of photographic and projection 
equipment, announced today the ap- 
pointment of Carl Stauff as coordinator 
of government sales, responsible for 
interpreting to B & H the present and 
anticipated needs of the various armed 
services. “This,” Mr. Stauff says, “will 
enable us to assist actively in research 
and development projects that will keep 
the science of motion picture photogra- 
raphy abreast of rapidly advancing 
government requirements.” 

During World War II Mr. Stauff 
served with the Army Pictorial Service 
as liaison officer to the Signal Corps 
Procurement Division; comes to Bell & 
Howell with over 25 years of experience 
in the photographic field. This includes 
successful merchandising activities in 
Schusters department store in Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin, at the Famous-Barr 
store in St. Louis, Mo., and for Jackson 
Camera, Inc., Chicago. 


REPAIR SPECIALIST 
HOLMES 16mm and 35mm PROJECTORS 


JACK PATENT 
13 East 37th Street, New York 16 


CLASSIFIED 


Rates: !0c per word, minimum 10 words. Six 
insertions of same copy, 10% discount. Twelve 
insertions, 20% discount. 


FILMS FOR RENT OR SALE 


INTERNATIONAL FILM BUREAU INC., 6 N 
Michigan Ave., Chicago 2, Illinois, has a rental 
and preview library of over 1400 sound films cover. 
ing most subject areas and including largest United 
States collection of Documentary and _ International 
Films. Over 700 for sale. Write for new catalog. 


Please remember to say you saw it in FILM NEWS 


FILM PROGRAM SERVICES, 1173 Avenue of 
the Americas, New York 19, New York, recom. 
mends and obtains public affairs and cultural films 
from all sources. 


EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 


DUAL set-up Victor 16mm arc projecto: . 

plete with four heavy duty speakers practically new 

—$2000. Victor Lite-Weight with 6” speaker dem- 

onstrator—$300. Victor Model 3 camera. 1” Fi. 5 

sale. Taylor Films, 1009 Dakota "Aven 
le. Taylor Films, 

South Dakota. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


SCRIPT TO SCREEN production experience edu- 
cational films. Four years graduate work University 
of Michigan. Young man highly recommended for 
handling your production needs. B 

News, 13 E. 37th St., N. Y. 16. 


WRITER, experienced educational, training, docu- 
mentary films: filmstrips and instructors’ manuals: 
newspaper work in South America and Europe: col- 
lege pope: full-time or free-lance; will travel. 
Rox D, Film News. 13 E. 37th St., N. Y. 16. 

FORMER LT. COMMANDER U.S.N., presently em- 
ployed photographic field, desires change; domestic 
or foreign. Is an all-around public relations specialist; 
college grad (radio engineering) ; experience 16mm, 
35mm on both sides of the camera, also TV. Former 
radio announcer and commentator; director of mo- 
tion pictures and stills for the Government. Widely 
travelled Orient and South America; Has the ‘‘know- 
how’’ and ‘‘do with’’. If you are interested in 


i 
further details write Box H, Film News, 13 E. 


LABORATORY SERVICES 


NO NEGATIVE?? Send picture, transparency, color 
print or movie filmstrips and $1. for new negative 
and enlargements, to Curio Photo, 1187 Jerome Ave., 
New York 52. 


SERVICE — MISCELLANEOUS 


REPAIR SPECIALIST — HOLMES 16mm and 35mm 
projectors. — Jack Patent, 13 E. 37th St., N. Y. 16. 


ox LF, Film 


AUSTRALIAN FILMS 


New titles are continually being added 
to the list of fine Australian documen- 
taries in color and black and white. 


Write for Catalogue 


Australian News and Information 
Service 


636 Fifth Ave., New York 20 
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New York 16, N. Y. 
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NEW, IMPROVED FILMOSOUNDS 


Better 16mm Sound Film Projectors 
for Every Need 


Bell & Howell Filmosounds are even finer than 
before . . . even further ahead in superiority for 
exacting service. A new aluminum sound head 
reduces weight, lessens noise radiation. The 
exciter-lamp assembly now embodies the same 
pre-aligned precision as the B&H optical sys- 
tem. For the operator’s convenience, new “‘slip- 
in” reel arms attach quicker and easier. New 
projector cases are shorter, narrower, lower. 
Filmosounds present both sound and silent 
films, may be stopped to show still pictures, re- 
versed to review a sequence. Approved by Un- 
derwriters’ Laboratories. More than ever, Filmo- 
sounds are the wise choice. Bell & Howell 
Company, 7172 McCormick Road, Chicago 45. 


FILMOARC 
Arc Lamp Sound Projector 


Most powerful of all 16mm sound film pro- 
jectors, for the largest auditoriums. Pro- 
vides high-intensity arc lamp illumination 
and adequate sound volume for large audi- 
ences. Engineered throughout as an arc ma- 
chine. ‘‘Floating Film”’ construction assures 
full film protection. Twin speakers are stand- 
ard equipment. 


SINGLE-CASE 
FILMOSOUND 


A complete 16mm sound film projector in one compact case 
only 16°’ by 914” by 13344”. Easy to carry . . . weighs only 
35 lb. 7 oz. Includes all new features named above. Shows 
rock-steady, flicker-free pictures with brilliant, 1000-watt 
illumination. Higher undistorted sound output than any 


other make of lightweight projector. Built-in 6’ speaker FILMOTION EDITOR 
lifts out easily, if desired, for placement near screen. 


FILMO DUO-MASTER PROJECTOR 


Shows 2’’x2”’ slides with even 
brilliance. Color-balanced heat 
filter for true values in color 
slides. Filmocoted lens; 300- 
watt illumination. Slides fully 


Viewer — Splicer — 2 Heavy- 
Duty Rewinds. Draws 16mm 
film through scratchproof 
channel. Pictures appear as 
clear, sharp miniature movies. 
Exclusive diagonal splicing, 
fast and accurate. 


FILMO 70-DA CAMERA 


For truly professional 16mm results 
with amateur ease. Three-lens turret 
head, Filmocoted lenses. Instant 
change from one lens to another. Seven 
film speeds. 


ALL FILMOS ARE GUARANTEED FOR LIFE! 


During life of product, any defects in workmanship or 
material will be remedied free (except transportation). 


ACADEMY FILMOSOUND 
Has the ame outstanding advanage athe new Single Bell « Howell 


in a separate, streamlined case, for larger audiences. Since 1907 the Largest Manufacturer of Professional Motion Picture | 
Choice of 8’’ or 12” speakers. 
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compact 
for superior performance 
This is one of the finest examples of modern 


watch making—a fine precision time piece that 
is accurate to a tenth of a second. 


Courtesy of Longines-Wittnaver Watch Co. 


The generous use of magnesium con- 
appreciably to the lightness 
of the projector. 


the “opera voice” 
16mm sound projector 
with 


10 WATT OUTPUT 
of 


geared is the only really light weight projector 
having 10 watts undistorted output. This means 
more effective telling of the screen story — greater 
clarity, freedom from distortion, and no straining 
of ears or eyes. 


Here is compact watch-like precision in a 16mm sound 
projector .. . here is performance that schools, churches 
and colleges need . . . brilliant pictures . . . high fidelity 
sound amplification that will “flood” a very large 
auditorium with clear, true sound! 


Here, too, is sturdy construction that stands up under 
the daily “grind” of classroom use. Look inside a 
FORWAY Projector and you'll understand why the 
FORWAY is preferred al- 
though priced a little more 
than the lowest priced pro- 


FORWAY CORPORATION 
245 W. 55th St., New York TORRES 


jectors — and you'll be f Please send gidid Wetails on FORWAY 

surprised at how much 16mm Sjectors to: 

less it is than the big, ei 

expensive machines ON 
ame ile 


Address 
City. 
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